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Chronicle 


Home News.—Emphasizing again that he regards the 
controversy between the Catholic Church and the Calles 
Government as a purely internal question, President 
tte Chenee Coolidge declared, September 8, that 
in there will be no change in the country’s 
Mexican Policy Mexican policy, and that there seems to 
be no way of interfering to “alleviate the conditions of 
the oppressed,” as urged. by the Knights of Columbus. 
Ambassador Sheffield, who has convinced the Administra- 
tion that its present policy will suffice to protect American 
citizens under the oil and land laws, will return to his post 
after his vacation. 

Senator Irvine L. Lenroot, conservative Republican and 
supporter of the Coolidge Administration, was defeated 
in the Wisconsin primaries, September 7, by Governor 
John L. Blaine, candidate of the “ Pro- 
gressive” or LaFollette wing, increasing 
the apprehension of Republican leaders 
regarding their prospects of domination in the Seventieth 
Congress. Senator George H. Moses of New Hampshire, 
opponent of the United States’ entry into the World 
Court and President pro tem. of the Senate, was renomi- 
nated by the Republicans by a vote of 2 to 1. 


For Coming 
Congress 
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the letter indicates that no phase of the 
entire proceedings had escaped His Holiness’ attention. 
He found most consoling the “truly Eucharistic manner 
in which the Congress was opened and brought to an 
end, namely, by the Holy Communion, which we ought 
really to call a general Communion, not only of these of 
the Faithful gathered then in Chicago, but even of all the 
Faithful of the United States.” Particular recognition is 
given of “the deferential attitude of the public authorities 
and of the American press, which showed so intense and 
such kindly interest in this religious celebration, thus 
nobly interpreting and satisfying the wish of the Amer- 


ican people.” 


Canada.—With the expiration of the time for filing 
nominations of candidates for the House of Commons 
the records showed that 528 candidates would contest 244. 
Candidates For ‘%¢@tS at the general election, Septémber 
House of 14. One seat, Provencher, Manitoba, 
Commons goes by acclamation to Aldea Beaubien, 
Liberal-Progressive. The party affiliations of the nominees 
are: Liberals, 199; Conservatives, 233; Progressives, 
20; Liberal-Progressives, 21; United Farmers of Alberta, 
12; Labor, 18, and Independents, 25. The fusion of the 
Progressives and Liberals in twenty-one ridings promises 
to intensify the two party nature of the battle. Arthur 
Meighan, the Conservative Prime Minister, is again candi- 
date in Portage la Prairie, Manitoba, where he will be 
opposed by E. A. McPherson, Liberal. 
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China.—Wuchang, headquarters of Wu Pei-fu, ruler 
of China’s central provinces, fell into the hands of the 
Southern “ Reds” on September 1. Fearing a subsequent 
attack on Hankow the foreigners there 
Wesdene armed and foreign blue jackets landed to 

protect the concessions. The success of 
the Cantonese against the Nationals occasioned a great 
deal of rejoicing among the radicals. In the course of the 
firing the United States gunboat Elcano was reported to 
have been hit several times. Information from Peking 
stated that troops were being rushed to the relief of 
Hankow and other threatened places in the Yangtze 
region. 

In an attempt by two gunboats and a steamer manned 
by British naval officers to rescue six British officers of 
the merchant marine held captive on two British steamers 
British by 300 Chinese soldiers and to recover 
Naval the steamers themselves if possible, three 
Attack sritish officers and four men were killed 
and two officers and four men wounded on September 6 
on the Yangtze River. What international complications 
may follow was problematical, as London recognizes the 
Peking Government’s inability to function in the present 
chaotic condition of the Empire and also because the Chin- 
ese engaged in the affray were of a party with whose 
movements Great Britain was in sympathy. 


Colombia.—The Treasury received from the United 
States on September 2 $5,000,000, which marks the last 
instalment of the $25,000,000 demanded as a result oi 
United States the circumstances attending the building 
Discharges of the Panama Canal. This payment 
Panama Debt = cioses_ an important chapter in Latin- 
American diplomatic history. It will be recalled that 
just before the Canal project reached its conclusion Pana- 
ma declared her independence from Colombia of which 
she was then a part. It was charged that President Roose- 
velt had prematurely intervened on the side of the Pana- 
mans to secure from them the cession of territory needed 
for the Canal. This he denied but a decade later President 
Wilson negotiated the $25,000,000 treaty with Colombia 
“to restore cordial friendship.” The Senate refused to 
ratify it but reversed itself after President Harding had 
come into office and seconded Wilson’s request. How- 
ever it amended the treaty by eliminating an apology in- 
cluded in the original draft. 


Germany.—Viewed from a religious aspect Germany 
is still suffering severely from the War. There is a de- 
cidedly. lower birth-rate. Among Catholics themselves 

mixed marriages have increased ‘in fre- 
oe neal quency, the number of students for the 

priesthood has fallen off, and defections 
from the Church continue. But Catholic losses are in- 
significant when compared with those suffered by the 
Protestants. The recent movement is decidedly not to- 
wards Protestantism, but away from all religion, so far 
as it has been able to make headway. Between 1921 and 
1923 the defections from the Catholic Church were 83,- 
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022, but those from Protestantism amounted to 522,434. 
Had the losses of Catholics been proportionate to those 
of the Protestants their defections, as a writer in the 
Liverpool Catholic Times comments, would have been 
276,000. Many of the Catholic losses, he believes, can be 
accounted for by economic pressure in the industrial 
regions where an effort was thus made to escape the 
church taxes. On the other hand such lossés are com- 
paratively small if we consider the twenty-one millions of 
loyal Catholics and the splendid demonstration of their 
Faith, as was again made evident in the Sixty-Fifth Gen- 
eral Catholic Congress held at Breslau, in Saxony, whose 
central theme was “ The Kingship of Christ.” It opened 
under the presidency of the Papal Nuncio and Cardinal 
Bertram. A special feature of the eventful sessions was 
the speech of ex-Chancellor Marx, with its stirring ap- 
peal to the Catholics of Germany for an outspoken, fear- 
lessly displayed Catholicism, which will sever itself from 
everything that dishonors Christ, whether in the press or 
in social circles. 


Great Britain.—Attempts for a three-cornered confer- 
ence on the coal strike between representatives of the 
Government, the owners and the miners, utterly failed. 
The operators signified their unwilling- 


Trades 3 ; 
Unions ness to discuss any national agreement 
Congress though it is only on this basis that the 


Miners’ Executive Committee had been authorized to ne- 
gotiate. The owners want a series of district agreements 
based on local conditions. Meanwhile the annual Trades 
Union Congress opened on September 6 at Bournemouth. 
It was hoped that before adjournment some new solution 
for the strike might be suggested. In fact former Pre- 
mier Ramsay MacDonald, in his speech went so far as 
to say that without being too optimistic he believed that 
a settlement of the strike was in sight. An incidental 
feature of the Congress was the refusal by the Govern- 
ment to allow the Russian delegates to land in England. 
The All-Russian Council of Trades Unions had delegates 
at last year’s meeting, but the attitude of the Russian 
unionists towards the general strike and the miners’ strike 
caused the Home Office to decide that no more privileges 
should be given them. As British union leaders have been 
severely criticized of late in Moscow it was thought the 
Congress would feel little regret over the absence of the 
Russian delegates though it would probably protest against 
the principle involved in their exclusion. 


Ireland.—A serious disaster on September 5, at Drom- 
collogher, a small village in County Limerick, cast gloom 
over the whole country. During a film entertainment in 
oe a wooden loft over a garage, a spark set 
in County the films alight and in the fire and con- 
Ldeneenen fusion that followed fifty-eight men, 
women and children were horribly incinerated, while 
more than a hundred others were injured, some of them 
seriously. Practically every family in the village whose 
population is only 950, suffered. The unfortunate vic- 
tims of the disaster were buried the following day in a 
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common grave, His Lordship the Bishop of Limerick 
officiating at the obsequies and President Cosgrave being 
among those who attended. The latter has ordered an 
investigation into the affair which was apparently due to 
gross negligence on the part of those conducting the en- 
tertainment. Among the numerous cablegrams of sym- 
pathy which the calamity brought were one from Cardinal 
O’Donnell and many from the United States and Aus- 
tralia. In several places subscriptions were started to 
aid the distress consequent on the disaster which has left 
so many without the aid of those upon whom they were 
dependent. For the first time in history a message of 
sympathy passed between the two Irish Governments. 
From Belfast came an expression of Ulster’s profound 
sympathy. It was addressed to President Cosgrave. 


Jugoslavia.—An effective step towards solving the 
problems pending between the Holy See and Jugoslavia 
was taken when the Government dispatched M. Jerome 
Simitch to represent it at Rome in the ca- 
pacity of Jugoslav Envoy to the Vatican. 
He is not merely a capable diplomat, who 
has held various responsible posts, but had long ago be- 
come acquainted with the Holy Father when the latter 
was still Apostolic Nuncio at Warsaw. On the occasion of 
the Envoy’s reception in the Vatican Throne Room Pope 
Pius XI provided that the tchilim, or hand-woven carpet, 
presented to His Holiness the previous year by the Jugo- 
slav pilgrimage, should be spread out upon the floor. 
There will be no lack of good will on the part of the new 
Envoy.—Another indication of Jugoslav national activity 
was the arrival at Spalado of the 3,000 ton armored 
cruiser Dalmatia, which is the first vessel to fly the Jugo- 
slav flag over the Adriatic. From a naval point of view 
Jugoslavia had hitherto occupied a position similar to 
that of Switzerland. 


Vatican 
Envoy 


Mexico.—Expectation of any relief from Congress in 
the matter of the anti-religious laws has practically ceased. 
To begin with Congress has been unable to function be- 
cause of the many disputed seats at 


Church : 
and stake. The effects of the unsatisfactory 
Congress July elections manifest themselves in 


very frequent reports of contesting deputies and their 
partisans fighting out the returns with pistols. Several 
of them have already been reported killed. With the 
election contests on their hands and labor, oil, economic 
and educational measures on the congressional program 
for consideration, it is thought the request of the Bishops 
for amelioration of the Constitution will not even be 
given the courtesy of a reading. It is assumed that the 
Congress which is wholly the creature of President Calles 
will take its cue in handling the matter from the terms of 
his opening speech when he branded the religious issue 
as “ unimportant ” and aSserted that the interest it aroused 
in foreign countries was altogether out of proportion, 
and that the trouble was wholly caused by the clergy. 
His belittling of the struggle called for a strong statement 
from the Episcopate who asserted that his congressional 
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program savored of Bolshevism and charged him with 
iliegal acts and brutality which they substantiated. The 
substance of their own petition for redress to Congress 
asked “only liberty for all religions.” To exhort the 
Faithful to persevere against the Calles decrees they is- 
sued another joint pastoral on September 7. The econ- 
omic strike and the efforts of the laity to support the 
clergy continued effectively. 


Nicaragua.—The Chamorro Government continued to 
put down the rebels though there was a report that the 
latter were in control of the coast from Cape Gracias to 
Pearl Lagoon. El Bluff, near Bluefields, 
where the American marines had landed, 
was bombarded and there was a sanguin- 
ary battle at Coseguina. The Costa Rica Government 
reported to the State Department at Washington a viola- 
tion of neutrality on September 3. The report noted that 
two hundred Nicaraguan revolutionists were on Costa 
Rican territory near Salinas Bay. The launch Sequia, 
seized by the revolutionists and operating on the east 
coast of Nicaragua arrived at Port Limon to transport 
revolutionists to the Bluefields section. By order of the 
President of Costa Rica the launch was not permitted to 
sail. 


Aspects of 
Revolution 


Poland.—A raid was made upon the headquarters of 
the Independent Peasants’ party where a vast amount of 
Communist literature was seized. Deputy Balin, leader 
of this party which is a member of the 
Communist Internationale, had turned a 
private apartment into a printing estab- 
lishment from which floods of Communist literature were 
pouring forth. These were traced to their source, where 
six workers were arrested. Three Deputies, connected 
with this undertaking, were placed under observation, 
since their parliamentary immunity prevented arrest, but 
the Sejm Judiciary Commission will be requested to pass 
a special act making this possible. The present raid was 
believed to be only the beginning of a general drive upon 
similar radical headquarters. The first steps in this hunt 
were taken during Marshal Pilsudski’s absence, and on 
his return he took vigorous measures to exterminate the 
extreme Reds. Pilsudski, although again officially an- 
nounced to be in a sanatarium, was recently reviewing 
troops in Vilna, where he had been for several days. 


Raids on 
Radicals ° 


Rumania.—A marked improvement in the condition of 
the Catholics has been observed. This has been due in 
great part to the changed policy of the Government in 
dealing with them and it is hoped that 


Catholic . “a 
Situation the final outcome will be the signing of 
improved the long pending concordat with the Holy 


See. Many Catholics in Rumania are Magyars or Germans 
and heretofore the Government has shown itself anything 
but friendly to them. Of late they have had as- 
sured to them liberties whose denial some years back oc- 
casioned the return to Rome of the Papal Nuncio. It is 
particularly hoped that the freedom of speech accorded 
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the Catholics, by permitting them to explain the justice 
of their complaints, will make for more friendly coopera- 
tion: between the Government and the Church. While 
acts of injustice still occur in some quarters, the gen- 
eral opinion seems to be that the Government intends to 
act fairly. 


Spain.—After a meeting of the King and his Cabinet 
Council, it was decided that Spain would resign from the 
League of Nations, persuaded that she could not agree to 
the sacrifices imposed by the League, and 
reproaching that body for the lack of 
consideration it had shown her, her pres- 
tige, traditions and importance as the mother country of 
twenty nations who speak the same language. Siace two 
years’ notice must precede actual withdrawal, the New 
York Times correspondent noted, Spain will ccatinue to 
bear the share of the Geneva body’s expenses and may, 
like Argentina, send an observer to make unofficial reports 
of the League’s activities. 

By a royal decree, dated September 5, martial law was 
established in the whole peninsula, consequent to a de- 
velopment of conflict between artillery officers and the 
ciemashes Government, which was considered acute. 
Martial The Captain General of Valladolid and 
seated the Civil Governor of Segovia had re- 
ported “a complete state of indiscipline ” in the garrisons, 
and that cadets of the Military Academy had become 
“stupidly involved” in the matter. King Alfonso, ap- 
praised of conditions, hurried in the early morning from 
his summer home at San Sebastian to Madrid, and after 
conference with General Primo de Rivera and the Cabinet 
Council ordered judicial proceedings against the chief in- 
stigators of the rebellion. It was believed that approxi- 
mately, 1,800 officers were at least remotely involved, but 
all were of the Artillery Corps. Other divisions of the 
army, especially the Engineer’s and Medical Corps, with- 
held their support. Armed forces of Civic Guards, a 
branch of the Spanish police, were put in charge of all 
artillery establishments, and such was the eventual re- 
storation of order that after having been in effect seventy- 
two hours, the decree of martial law was withdrawn. 
Press correspondents saw in the resolution of the difficulty 
a further recognition of the prestige of King Alfonso, 
but interpreted the public attitude towards Premier de 
Rivera as decidedly unfriendly and deemed his continu- 
ance in power as unlikely. 

League of Nations.—The last barrier to the execution 
of the Locarno Treaty was removed when at noon on 
September 8, Germany became a member of the League 
of Nations. The vote of the Assembly 
was unanimous, forty-eight States taking 
part, and was followed by long applause. 
The necessary condition of Germany’s admission, namely 
the creation of new non-permanent seats, was also unani- 
mously voted. Immediately after the official announce- 
ment of the vote by telegram to Berlin. Foreign Minister 
Stresemann and other members of the German Delegation 
to the League of Nations left for Geneva. With Ger- 
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many as member of the League, a basic change in inter- 
national relations is predicted, the immediate result of her 
entrance is to put into effect the five Locarno Treaties, by 
which France and Germany pledged themselves never 
to war again. For this reason the admission of Germany 
is looked upon as a striking justification of the League 
and a distinct stride toward a better prospect of interna- 
tional peace. Great obstacles, however, relative to the in- 
ternal organization of the League have had to be over- 
come, and although for the sake of a greater good some 
temporary agreement has had to be worked out, there is 
far from being a complete settlement between the interests 
involved, nor are the present compromises free from the 
danger of leaving some seeds of future dissensions. 

According to the new arrangement of seats, four per- 
manent seats are accorded to the four present holders: 
England, France, Italy and Japan, with a seat for Ger- 
bined al many and two held open for Russia and 
Non-Permanent the United States. Three semi-permanent 
Seats seats were to be offered to Brazil, Poland 
and Spain, with six more temporary seats to be filled 
every two years. The vexing problem of the semi-perma- 
nent seats arose shortly after October 13, 1925, when 
it had been settled that Germany was to enter and have 
a permanent seat on an equality with the major powers, 
England, France, Italy and Japan. The manner of her 
entry into the League was to be settled at the March 
session of the Assembly. An obstacle however turned up 
in the fact that Poland, Spain and Brazil all wanted per- 
manent seats as major powers, once Germany was ad- 
mitted on that basis. Germany nevertheless insisted that 
she alone have a permanent seat, refusing all participa- 
tion if a similar privilege were extended to any other 
country besides the four already enjoying it. Poland 
alone was willing to acept the subordinate status of a non- 
permanent seat. As a result, Brazil withdrew from the 
League, thus blocking the majority-vote for Germany ; 
and Spain has voted to withdraw unless admitted on 
an equality with Germany. Various conjectures have been 
propounded as to external influences and internal motives 
touching the conduct of Brazil and Spain. Spain is said 
to have reproached the League for lack of consideration 
shown to her for her prestige, traditions and importance 
as the mother-country of twenty nations who speak the 
same language. Just what Spain’s future course will be 
with regard to the League is not yet known, 





Next week David Goldstein will conclude his 
demonstration of the relationship between the 
American Federation of Labor and the Marxist 
régime in Mexico, begun in this issue. 

The third, article in the series on international 
peace will be called “ The Fallacy of Pacifism,” 
and will show how the mistaken notion of charity 
has led many into a false position. 

Another welcome feature will be a sprightly 
article by Daniel A. Lord called “ Mr. Mencken 
Among the Metaphysicians.” 
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Prayer and Perseverance in Mexico 


N the Feast of Our Lady’s Nativity, the Pastoral 

Letter of the Mexican Bishops, dated Septem- 
ber 2, was published in the United States. It is a 
noble document which breathes the fervor and the 
apostolic firmness of the early days of the Church. 
Recalling the Instructions of Pius XI, communicated 
on February 2, the Bishops exhort their flocks “to 
pray with all confidence,” and while they will 
neglect no legitimate natural means of accomplish- 
ing their purpose of freeing the Church from bond- 
age, it is clear that they place their chief reliance 
on persevering prayer. 

The various Catholic organizations, they point out, 
are expressing to Congress, to the Governors, and 
to the local legislatures, their demand that the so- 
called “laws” which invade the sanctuary and de- 
stroy the rights of conscience be repealed. The mo- 
ment is critical, but the Bishops are confident that if 
the people stand firm, “ persevering in energetic and 
dignified resistance” to tyranny, they cannot be de- 
feated. “The victims who have lately shed their 
blood for the cause which we defend” will be power- 
ful intercessors before the throne of God for their 
suffering brethren. “‘He that perseveres to the end 
shall be saved.’ If we maintain our firm stand in this 
fight, triumph will be ours and victory certain.” Once 
more the prelates affirm their resolution “never to 
permit the Church of Jesus Christ to be changed into 
the church of the State.” 

It would be difficult to find a more accurate descrip- 
tion of the purpose of Calles and his associates. They 
prate much of “separation of Church and State;” 
what they mean is domination of the Church and her 
ministers vy political groups. To this subordination 
no one who calls himself a Christian can consent, and 
it is indeed regrettable that so many non-Catholics 
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fail to grasp this elemental truth. The Catholic who 
obeys the laws of God and of the Church will find no 
conflict between his allegiance to the State and his 
allegiance to God, as the brilliant record of Catholic 
patriotism for more than a century and a half in this 
country demonstrates beyond question. But Catholics 
in the United States and throughout the world are 
well aware that their highest and most sacred al- 
legiance is not to the State but to God. To place the 
State first and God next, as if the State and not God 
were our Lord and Master, is rank paganism. 

It is this paganism that the Mexican Bishops and 
people are fighting with a valor which compels the ad- 
miration of all true lovers of liberty. “ Have patience; 
I have overcome the world” are the encouraging 
words of our Saviour. Prayer and perseverance will 
save Mexico as they saved our fathers in the long 
centuries during which the malice of men sought to 
destroy the Church of Christ. 


Pius XI on the Eucharistic Congress 


ATHOLICS the world over will read with 

pleasure the Letter of His Holiness, Pius XI, 
to Cardinal Mundelein, felicitating him on the close 
of the Twenty-eighth International Eucharistic Con- 
gress. For Catholics in the United States the pleasure 
with which they listen to the words of the Father 
of Christendom will be mingled with deep gratitude. 
With unerring instinct the Holy Father has singled 
out as predominant in all the exercises that which we 
prayerfully hoped would stand out unmistakably: 
our desire to make the Congress not merely a great 
assembly of people, but a magnificent public act of 
faith in God and of loving adoration of our dear 
Saviour in the Most Blessed Eucharist. 

After referring in language which, for a Pontifical 
document is almost enthusiastic, to the gathering of 
the school children and “their sweet chants . . . like an 
echo of angelic music;” to the meeting of the women 
on the following day, and to “that immense congre- 
gation of men who on that glorious night under the 
starry vault of Heaven gave an imposing and edifying 
demonstration of their faith and their love of their 
God and King in the Holy Eucharist,” the Pontiff 
writes : 


But that which more than all else was to Us gratifying and 
consoling was the truly Eucharistic manner in which the Con- 
zress was opened and brought to an end, namely, by the Holy 
Communion, which We ought really to call a General Com- 
munion not only of the Faithful gathered then in Chicago, but 
even of all the Faithful in the United States. And it is with more 
than ordinary consolation that We have learned from your letter 
that even in this your hopes have been more than realized, as the 
million Communions you had pledged Us for Our special inten- 
tions have been more than surpassed in numbers. Finally We 
heard with consolation and wonder the description of the solemn 
Eucharistic procession, of the more than half-million of the 
Faithful who with extraordinary devotion participated, and of 
the dramatic circumstances under which the procession itself was 
carried out. A feeling of fatherly affection and with it too of 
fatherly pride animated Our heart when We heard of how in the 
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midst of the crashing of thunder, the flashing of lightning and 


the downpour of rain and hail which suddenly came upon them, 
all these dear good children of Ours continued calmly and de- 
votedly to sing the praises of and to say their prayers to their 
Hidden God, Who wished perhaps in this way not only to test their 
perseverance, but also to give them an occasion, long Yo be re- 
membered, of proving to the world how deep is their faith and 
how ardent their love to Jesus in the Most Blessed Sacrament. 

Graciously too does the Holy Father thank the Amer- 
ican people who hardly with distinction of creed, paid 
honor to His legate, Cardinal Bonzano, and to the Cardi- 
nal’s associates, by giving them “a welcome that often 
presented the appearance of a real triumph.” The atti- 
tude of the press and of the public authorities, His Holi- 
ness cites as “ nobly interpreting and satisfying the wish 
of the American people” which was to show reverence 
“for all that pertains to religion. God certainly will not 
fail to bless a nation that encourages sentiments so noble, 
and knows so well how nobly to express them. Indeed, 
we may consider as one of the first of these blessings the 
admiration and praise for the United States that the 
Congessists returning from Chicago are now giving ex- 
pression to throughout the world.” 

The blessing that the Holy Father wishes us and. our 
country is that the reverence for religion shown during 
the Congress may continue and increase. While we fer- 
vently pray that His wish may be realized, we must con- 
fess in all humility that as a nation we are no longer the 
religious people we once were. There are agencies at 
work in our midst that rise up against God and His 
Christ; and, most deplorably, we are asked in the very 
name of the country which we love, to welcome them as 
most genuinely characteristic of the spirit of the United 
States. We Catholics are at one with the Fathers of 
the Republic who taught that the preservation of our 
political institutions and the general welfare of the 
country were conditioned upon the preservation of love 
for religion and morality among all classes in the State. 
That is why we insist that the very soul of education 
must be religion; why our Bishops, following the teach- 
ing of the Church, particularly as expounded by Leo 
XIII, call upon us to work, each in his own sphere and 
according to his ability, for a peace between capital and 
labor that is based upon the stable principles of charity 
and justice; why the Church, binding her members to 
obey all just laws enacted by the State, will never allow 
the State to enter the sanctuary to usurp the office of 
teaching and binding committed to her by her Founder. 
In brief, we are taught to give to Caesar what belongs to 
Caesar and to God the things that are God’s; to live as 
befits men and women who look for a lasting City in the 
world to come; and remember always that there is no 
human activity from which God and His law can be 
legitimately excluded. 

May the paternal words of the Vicar of Christ stimu- 
late us to holier living, so that the most appealing argu- 
ment for the Faith within us, the example of a good life, 
may be given our non-Catholic fellow-citizens, and that 
we may all work together for the establishment upon earth 
of the Kingdom of Jesus Christ. 
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Labor Day Echoes 


HAT Labor Day was so generally observed this year 

indicates a growing interest in the difficulties of the 
wage-earner. From Washington Mr. Frank Morrison, 
secretary of the American Federation of Labor, issued a 
terse and excellent statement in which he cited as “ three 
paramount problems,” the company union, an increasing 
“disbelief in the value of Congress” and the injunction 
judge. 

On the company union this Review has frequently ex- 
pressed itself in unmistakable language. It is a fraudu- 
lent, tyrannical device, and in the long run is as hurtful to 
the true welfare of the employer as it is hateful to the 
worker. AMeERrIcA has also protested against the use of 
the injunction in industrial disputes. While in some in- 
stances it may lead to a truce, and afford time for calmer 
thinking, in too many it has only stirred up lasting bitter- 
ness. Far from settling any question in dispute, it is 
calculated to leave the workers smarting under a sense of 
injustice that is all the keener because it has been brought 
about through the formalities of justice. In repudiating 
these two abuses it is not likely that Mr. Morrison can 
find terms which have not already been employed in these 
pages; but we must part company when Mr. Morrison 
writes that “a common disbelief in the value of Congress 
is encouraged by those who favor the Mussolini idea.” 

It is somewhat difficult to understand what Mr. Mor- 
rison means by “the Mussolini idea,” but many Amer- 
icans who have no particular sympathy with the Italian 
Premier’s work in Italy, believe that it would be well for 
the country if a disbelief in the value of Congress as an 
aid to social progress were even commoner than it 1s. 
With the late Champ Clark these Americans hold that as 
soon as the States devote themselves to the tasks reserved 
to them by the Constitution, instead of carrying them to 
Washington, Congress will have time to consider, and 
perhaps to carry to a happy conclusion, the purposes 
proper to it alone. 

Instances of this attempt to shift duties (and with 
them, rights) are numerous. At the bidding of well- 
meaning social reformers Congress went beyond its limits 
when some years ago it proposed to do away with child- 
labor, or what was left of it, by Federal statute. Rebuked 
by the Supreme Court, Congress then agreed to submit 
to the States an amendment to the Constitution, authoriz- 
ing Congress “to limit, regulate and prohibit the labor 
of persons under eighteen years of age.” Thereupon the 
States, by repudiating the proposed amendment, signified 
their persuasion that child-labor was most effectively 
regulated by the local communities. Nor will it be diffi- 
cult to recall the schemes of other reformers to bring 
the local schools under the control of Congress. 

We cannot admit, even though the refusal may rank us 
with Mussolini, either that Congress is authorized by the 
Constitution to deal with the problem of child-labor or to 
interfere with the local schools, or that any Amendment 
vesting Congress with such power, would be for the wel- 
fare of the child or of the public at large. Such concerns 
are best controlled by agencies within the States, while the 
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policy of transferring them to Washington tends to de- 
stroy good government in both the local and the Federal 


fields. 


Wavering Shades of Green 


IKE Secretary Morrison, President Green is greatly 

exercised over the alleged tyranny of Ji Duce three 
thousand miles away. But neither will speak except in 
honied accents, of the palpable tyranny of Comrade Calles 
at our doors. 

On the morning of Sunday, September 5, President 
Green found time to attend a meeting of the Anti-Fas- 
cist Society which forgathered at the Rand School of 
Social Science in New York, and to make it quite plain 
that he attended in his “ official capacity as President of 
the American Federation of Labor.” “The Federation 
will stand with you and work with you,” he stated, “ un- 
til we have driven Fascism from the face of the earth.” 
Whereat Comrades Arturo Giovannitti and Roberto 
Haberman led the applause from the front row. 

With President Green, who surely found himself in 
strange company, these comrades believe that Mussolini 
heads nothing but a movement to destroy liberty, par- 
ticularly liberty of the press and political liberty. ‘“ The 
American Federation of Labor will always be heard 
frem,” concluded President Green, “ wherever’ there is 
a movement to substitute autocracy for democracy.” 

Except, of course, when the attempt to establish au- 
tocracy is made with a very fair degree of success in 
Mexico by Comrade Calles. 

By persistently refusing to dissociate themselves from 
the radical groups in Mexico, President Green, Vice 
President Woll, Secretary Morrison, and other officials 
of the Federation are doing whatever is humanly possible 
to wreck an association which, on the whole, has done 
good service for organized labor. They cannot blow hot 
and blow cold. An association which professes to speak 
for labor, or for any worthy cause or group, must base 
its policies on truth and justice. In the moment that it 
substitutes mere expediency for principle, it loses its 
claim to the loyalty of its members and puts the cause 
itself in peril of destruction. 

When President Green states that the Federation al- 
ways champions liberty and is invariably heard from when 
freedom is attacked, he doubtless means what he says. 
But when, under his leadership, the Federation refuses 
to permit itself to be heard from on the destruction of 
liberty and the exaltation of tyranny in Mexico, ample 
reason is given for the assumption that he does not un- 
derstand what he says. 

Doubtless President Green will be glad to hear that the 
Mexican Chamber of Deputies ended its first week by an 
act which will lift a heavy burden from the workers. 
“Before adjourning for the week-end,” writes Arthur 
Constantine in the New York World, “the Chamber 
made generous provision for its members.” The sum 

of one million pesos was granted by unanimous vote 
“and the measure was greeted with cheers”; naturally 
enough, since it means that in addition to his salary of 
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1,000 pesos, every member will receive a bonus of 3,000. 
Thus do Comrade Calles and his associates labor for 
truth, honesty, and the welfare of the laborer who will 
pay the bill. 


Father Warren of Virginia 


66 CHRISTIAN minister of the highest standing in 
the community is abducted by a band of masked 
hooligans, and the authorities do not even turn a finger 
to discover the identity of the criminals. Could anything 
be more humiliating?’’ So comments the editor of the 
Virginian Pilot, of Norfolk, Virginia, on the kidnapping 
of Father Vincent D. Warren, S.S.J., and on the initial 
reluctance of the local officials to vindicate law and order. 
For some years Father Warren has conducted at Prin- 
cess Anne a school which now numbers some 800 Negro 
boys and girls. That his zealous work in behalf of this 
pitifully neglected portion of the flock of Jesus Christ 
would constitute an offense to the lower elements of the 
community, was to be expected; but no overt act of dis- 
approval was registered before the recent attack by a 
crowd of miscreants too cowardly to approach unmasked. 
Offers of help and messages of encouragement have come 
from all parts of the country, but good citizen as he is, 
Father Warren writes that he can leave his case with 
confidence to the justice of his neighbors; and as a true 
priest, he bids his indignant congregation remember the 
prayer of Our Lord on the Cross, “ Father, forgive them, 
for they know not what they do.” 

Out of a situation that is humiliating in the extreme 
God will draw good. It will again remind the North as 
well as the South that the white man cannot keep his 
black brother in the ditch, to paraphrase the words of 
Booker Washington, without staying there himself. Men 
who treat a human being with contempt or contumely_ be- 


‘cause of the color of his skin, and refuse to lend him a 


helping hand in his struggle to improve his condition, de- 
grade themselves, not the Negro. Nearly seventy years 
ago Lincoln wrote that the North must share with the 
South the responsibility for the slave-trade and the con- 
tinuance of slavery, and if today millions of Negroes are 
still forced to eat the bitter bread of want and humilia- 
tion, the blame rests quite as much with the North as 
with the South. The whole country is still far removed 
from a practical recognition of its duty to a race which 
it kept in slavery for more than three centuries. 

Let the incident further remind us Catholics that while 
we have begun to preach the Gospel of Jesus Christ to the 
Negro, these first beginnings will wane unless we give 
an ampler support to our missionary and educational so- 
cieties. The field is vast, and a rich harvest promises, 
but the laborers are few, and the contributions for the 
support of their evangelical work are wretchedly inade- 
quate. God will undoubtedly bless whatever we do for 
the missionary who carries the Cross to India and Japan, 
to China, the Philippines, and Alaska. But in the Name 
of the Father of Our Lord Jesus Christ, who is the 
Father of us all, let us not forget our Negro brethren at 
home who too often find none to minister to them. 
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Chaplaincy, Newman Club or Catholic College 


Wicrrip Parsons, S. J. 


The last of a series of papers on Catholics in secular colleges. 


upheld in these articles can be better understood 

if the thesis itself is once more called to mind. 
This thesis consists of two assumptions, three proposi- 
tions, and a conclusion. 

The first assumption is the express, declared mind of 
the Church that there is no satisfactory substitute for a 
Catholic college education, no matter what correctives 
are offered Catholic students in secular colleges. The 
second assumption is that our ultimate aim in this country 
is to get as many as possible of our college students into 
Catholic institutions, thus reducing to a minimum the 
problem of the Catholics at the secular institutions. These 
assumptions I do not propose to discuss, as I take it they 
are by now universally accepted. 

The first proposition based on these assumptions is that 
the whole problem is one problem, no part of which 
should be solved to the prejudice of any other part. The 
second is that the major part of this problem is the 
Catholic college, and the minor part the Catholic at the 
secular college. The third is that the real solution of 
the problem of the Catholic at the secular college will come 
when complete educational facilities are offered him at 
the Catholic college. 

The evident conclusion is that, admitting the necessity 
of pastoral work for Catholics at secular colleges, then 
the prior right of the Catholics at Catholic colleges, and 
the prior duty of the others to be in Catholic colleges, pre- 
clude any extensive program of expansion of that 
pastoral work until the Catholic colleges have been fully 
provided for. Let there be pastoral work for those stu- 
dents, but let it be within the limits demanded by the 
general problem, not subject to the danger of being of- 
fered as a substitute for Catholic education or as an ex- 
cuse for being in a secular college, and not such as will 
make forever impossible the ultimate solution which is 
aimed at. 

At the outset let it not be said that this is merely a 
negative contribution to the discussion. It is negative 
merely as it sets a limit within which a solution is to be 
sought. It is extremely positive in that it présents the 
only true and lasting solution of the problem, namely, 
such a building up of the Catholic colleges as will reduce 
the Catholics at secular colleges and universities to a 
handful. Any attempt to find the immediate solution in 
large Catholic establishments at secular colleges will only 
end in disaster. 

The solution is not to be looked for in a day. The 
immediate solution is to begin immediately to bring Catho- 
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lics over from secular colleges and if there is not room 
now, to begin immediately a nationwide program which 
will make it possible to have more and more Catholic 
freshmen enter there each year. 

I consider as irrelevant any argument against this posi- 
tion which is merely an argument in favor of attending 
non-Catholic institutions. That point is settled. Thus we 
are told that Catholics in England and Germany attend 
secular universities, therefore why not here? This is not 
even a valid argument in favor of attendance at our uni- 
versities, for the Holy See only tolerates it there because 
there is no provision for Catholic college and university 
education in those countries such as we have here. The 
Holy See tolerates it here where and when there is no 
such provision. The point to be kept in mind is that the 
principlé of the preeminence of Catholic education must 
never be lost. Besides, the attempt to present a secular 
education plus a course in Christian doctrine as a Catho- 
lic education has been publicly disavowed. 

Likewise, the claim that we must have in this country 
more contact between Catholic and non-Catholic is beside 
the point, but really an argument for attendance at secu- 
lar colleges, and not a good one at that. It fails as an 
implication of a fact, that we have not such contact; 
there is too much already for certain classes, and no good 
has come of it. It fails as a theory, for it means, if it 
means anything, in the concrete, that the immature minds 
of young Catholics are to be the material of the experi- 
ment. Let us have contact, and more of it, but between 
the proper people. ‘ 

An argument that comes nearer the point is drawn 
from the fact that in many localities there is no proper 
facility for Catholic college and university education. 
The existence of such a condition, of course, is no reason 
why it should continue, rather the contrary. But while 
it does continue, the Holy See has made ample provision 
for it, keeping always our own principles intact; for in 
those places the Bishops are authorized to give the per- 
mission to attend non-Catholic institutions in each par- 
ticular case as it arises. But even this case is no ground 
for argument that in those localities a large Catholic es- 
tablishment should be built up. 

There is in this matter much misapprehension. Mr. 
Heithaus showed conclusively from statistics last year 
in these columns, that the vast majority of our Catholic 
population are well provided with Catholic colleges in 
their immediate locality; the curve of population follows 
inevitably the curve of coileges. If there are not enough 
educational facilities in those colleges, it is merely a mat- 
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ter of time and cooperation until they have enough. 
Moreover, it is not true that Catholics depend exclusively 
on their local State University. The registration lists 
show surprising results along this line. Large numbers 
go away from home, and far away, to attend college. The 
absence of a Catholic college in the locality is not always, 
in fact it is rarely, a valid excuse for presence at a secular 
college or university. Such presence will have nearly 
always, except in some few places, to be excused on other 
grounds than that. 

It has been said: “We are confronted with a condi- 
tion, not a theory.” This is not altogether true. We are 
confronted with a condition and a theory. And it is only 
by recognizing the proper theory that the condition will 
be corrected. If that saying is offered as a reason why 
we should overlook the Catholic colleges and universities, 
and come out strongly in favor of large establishments in 
secular colleges merely because there is a large number 
of Catholics there, then in our search for a practical solu- 
tion, we are gravely in danger of overlooking the theory, 
too. The theory, properly applied, will correct the condi- 
tion. 

The mere number of the Catholics at the non-Catholic 
colleges and universities is not in itself'a reason for en- 
larging and multiplying Catholic facilities for them there, 
as has been alleged. The condition is alarming, it is true, 
both because there are so many there and because they are 
so clearly exposed to danger. It is not like the Catholic 
Church to neglect those who are in danger of losing their 
souls, no matter how few they are; and where there are 
many, the necessity is the more urgent. One would sin 
against both charity and justice who would urge their 
total abandonment. But their right, clear though it be, 
cannot stand against the clearer right of the Catholic 
college and its students, if these are to be hurt or hindered. 
When these have been fully cared for, it will be time to 
talk about enlarging Catholic facilities at the secular col- 
leges. The immediate problem, if there is one, is the 
Catholic college. The very best thing that can be done 
for the Catholic at the secular college is to make room for 
him at the Catholic college. 

But, it is urged, if not the number of these students, 
then their quality entitles them to prior consideration. It 
has been said that our Catholic leaders have come, and will 
continue to come, from secular colleges. This is so un- 
tenable a position that one is surprised to see it seriously 
advanced. There are literally thousands of communities, 
large and small, in this land where the Catholic leaders 
are products of Catholic colleges. The number of Catho- 
lic leaders from secular colleges, outside of a few men 
known chiefly for their wealth, is so notoriously small 
that we experience surprise when we encounter any of 
them. It is not surprising that they are so few, for it 
is an observed fact that one of the effects of a non-Catho- 
lic education is that it segregates its subjects almost en- 
tirely from the stream of Catholic life and action. 

The problem still ahead of us is very great. There is 
such a vast amount to be done, both in strengthening our 
faculties and courses and in enlarging our material facili- 
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ties, that one might well despair, if it were not for one 
clear fact. That fact is that the distance we have to go 
is not nearly so great as the distance we have gone. True, 
a large number of our Catholic college students are still 
outside the orbit of a Catholic education. But on the 
other side we have 176 going concerns caring for 60,000 
Catholics already. A few more highly trained professors, 
a few more buildings, a few new courses, and an ever 
renewed consecration to the highest type of education, and 
the work is done. May the dawn of that day be near! 


The Woman’s Side of It 


Mary GorDon 


Y six-months-old baby and I have just finished a 

dairy lunch on our back porch. I drank mine from 
a bottle left by the milkman. Little son has gone back 
to sleep in his crib and to me, his mother, he looks like 
the prize baby of the UV. S. A. 

I was thirty years old this past May; married at twenty- 
two; the mother of five children. Our first baby died at 
birth; rather, three hours after. He was baptized and to 
me who believe in baptism as being necessary to eternal 
salvation that was the one bright thought in my first 
brush with sorrow. 

My husband is a traveling man. When I married him 
I was so sure we were going to be a model couple. I 
suppose all girls think that. I had heard (what girl does 
not?) of men who were not exactly gentlemen after 
marriage; of women too who forgot all promises; who 
lost all desire to keep the home fires burning. We were 
going to be different. . . ah me, yes! : 

Candor is one of the virtues! We talked things over 
laying our plans accordingly. Fred was always going 
to be so solicitous of my welfare and I of his. It was 
to be my sayso in matters pertaining to family. At least 
that was what I inferred, listening to -his soft and honeyed 
speech. Alas! Ever since our marriage I have simply 
been an exhaust for my husband’s emotions! 

That sounds so coarse in bald print, but I want to 
say in type big and black as a carload of coal, that that 
is just what I mean and I say it in all bitter shame and 
humiliation. We do not own our home. We are not even 
paying upon one. If we were I honestly think I would 
be more content to have a new baby every other summer. 

Often I have listened while men high in our religious 
and social scheme of things talked, learnedly and well, 
(and sometimes ranted and raved) on birth control. Al- 
ways it was the woman to whom they directed their re- 
marks, if remarks they might be termed. I wonder at 
this, when a little self-restraint or self-sacrifice on the 
part of the men would make so much difference in the 
home life of so many, many thousands of our middle- 
class people. 

Some, thank God not all, of these learned men talk of 
women as if we were the real evils of the earth. At 
least, sitting intently listening that is what I infer. I 
wonder why women are... .if all I hear is true. It 











makes me feel like a worm; I want to ditch the game 
entire. . . .until. . . .well, until I look at the Tabernacle 
and tell myself that Jesus does not differentiate. 

It is all very well for men to stand up and talk about 
the beauty of home life and in glowing terms eulogize 
the mothers of large families. They do not have to 
have them; to be so acutely miserable in mind and body; 
so all drained out; so unfit to do their daily work; so 
very, very physically unfit to give a baby life; in short 
to be so thoroughly unhappy that they almost want to 
complain to Jesus and say: “It were better for me had 
I never been born.” 

Men know about such things from hearsay. These ex- 
periences never fling shadows broad and deep over their 
lives. Ideas like mine cut dead across the grain with 
them. They think one is anarchistic; they allege any- 
thing of this nature is against the natural order of things. 

And yet... .is it? I hold it is not! 

I love children! I want a home of my own! I want 
a place where we will belong; where we can settle per- 
manently; can raise our family; that I can think of in 
terms of love and affection as “the family homestead.” 

I challenge anyone to think along these lines ‘concern- 
ing the average rented place, where, if you do a bit of 
freshening up, or plant a flower-bed and a miniature 
garden to improve the place and to keep your children 
happily busy tending the same. . . .up goes the rent. A 
garden and flower-bed, even though small, keep children 
off the street. Add to these a sandpile, some small garden 
tools, a large shade tree and a swing and you have a 
private picnic ground of your own, but once the owner 
of the place notes these first aids to contentment for 
yourself and your family. . . .up goes the rent. 

My parents had six children. We lived on the edge 
of town. Against my will my eyes mist as I think 
of the early mornings with their fragile showers of emer- 
ald beauty, when the gentle wind shook the trees and the 
young leaves and blossoms covered the ground and the 
deep-toned church bells came so plainly and filled with 
such heavenly sound across the river to our happy, happy 
home; of the silence broad and deep that settled over 
the night when “silently, silently one by one blossomed 
the lovely stars, the forget-me-nots of the angels.” 

My husband is thirty-four. He has a strong arm, a 
courteous, silent tongue and I know, a kind heart. He 
believes in himself, which is one of the main requisites of 
success ;'he is a hard, steady worker, devoted to his family, 
brings his salary home and thinks he has hit the bull’s-eye 
of diplomacy when he has finished telling me, in his slow 
and very ponderous way, that his point of view and mine 
on life in general are not the same and that I cannot 
expect a man to look at things as does a woman. 

Honestly, I do not expect this! I do hold, however, 
that he should look up the road of time and looking 
think a wee bit about his nice family and their many needs 
and a few of my ambitions for them. 

He tells me I am a “fusser.” In all sincerity I do not 
mean to be. I want the knowledge, and I hold it is my 
inalienable right, that we are settled in a place of our 
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own, that we are reasonably sure of forging ahead in this 
world, not back, and most of all I want, (I demand?) 
an education for each and every one of the children we 
are bringing into this fine, old world of ours. 

In rebuttal one can say that all the things I clamor for 
can very easily be had. That, I admit. . . .but all the 
fine speeches about opportunity and the wonderful things 
in store for the men who dare, brings a mightily thin 
thrill to me, for life’s highway is strewn with men and 
women who have started in with almost infinite hope 
and faith and ambition. Besides, no matter how judicious 
a spender one is, a dollar can be stretched just about so 
far and no farther. 

My husband’s income is not large enough to provide 
all the things our rapidly growing family needs and to 
admit of our saving towards a home of our own. Our 
needs and wants are not exorbitant. In justice to those 
at the head of the house I say they are very modest. I 
do all our own sewing, baking, washing and I modestly 
assert this does cut down expenses; and yet we cannot 
begin to save for that home that I seem so wildly anxious 
to own. 

I am not finding fault with my husband. . . .nosiree! 
In this matter he is in the same class with countless other 
fathers of our good, old U. S. A. Our family has got 
the start on us, it seems! 

When I think I am but thirty, I cannot repress a 
shudder. Four living children and God knows I love 
them dearly, but looking up the road of time I wonder 
what we will do if we continue at this rate? 

One needs exceptional prudence to keep from falling 
into the snares set by nature. She decides what we shall 
do and wise indeed are the husband and wife who learn 
to sidestep her mandates. 

By sidestepping the mandates of nature I do not mean 
what you think I do. (No... .I don’t!) I mean prac- 
tising self-restraint and self-denial and right here is where 
I think a great deal of this talk about birth-control meshes 
its gears. 

All the talk against birth-control directed to the wo- 
men causes them to think, but I want to be told what 
good it is going to do me to think if my husband is not 
going to coincide with me? 

Why not talk birth-control to our men as well as to 
our women? Why not put on a campaign (not too 
publicly) to educate them to the unselfish point where 
they will live according to reason instead of blind in- 
stinct, “ swayed by impulses untaught ”? 

And, if this be an impossibility (but is it?) why not 
start a nation-wide movement to provide an educational 
fund for every child who shall be born into these our 
lovely United States? 

Women are not against child-bearing in itself, although 
the good God knows it is no sinecure. More than one 
M.D. has alleged that if a man had to go through those 
ghostly portals that swing in and out on life and death 

. well . . . it would be more than a year-and-a-half 
ere he would willingly make the trip again. Most women 
realize they were not put on earth for pleasure; most 
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women spell life in two ways, each having four letters. 
One is L-O-V-E; and the other is D-U-T-Y. 

If we mothers were rather sure our children would 
have an opportunity to secure an education what a verit- 
able mountain of worry would be taken from slender 
shoulders .This knowledge would make for happier, 
more contented wives and mothers and who will deny 
that as the mother is. . . .so is the home and its occupants? 

It is a crime for any man to bring a large family into 
the world and not at the same time think seriously of 
the consequences and of his obligations to God and his 
helpless children. Leaving everything to “ chance” is like 
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being a. blamed good gambler with the other fellow’s 
money. Too many weak, selfish, easy going men and wo- 
men have one kind of defective vision. . . .they can see 
the “Hand of God” in all that happens. . . .especially 
when the so doing absolves them from any and all harsh 
criticism. 

Until the average man of our U. S. A. follows reason, 
not instinct in his most intimate home relations how can 
he plan in an effective way to keep the wolf of worry and 
her whelps—Worry, Want, Sorrow, Despair, from howling 
at his particular doorstep; at the place that God meant 
to be an earthly paradise. . . .his home? | 


The Menace of Militarism 


JosepH F. TuHornrne, S.J. 


are of necessity fundamental principles in any 

program of world peace and promised to show 
that mistaken notions of these virtues lead to the opposite 
extremes of Militarism and Pacifism. Since Pacifism 
merits separate treatment, the present paper will limit 
itself to a discussion of the Militaristic extreme. 

Militarism stands for the law of force in international 
affairs. It manifests itself by excessive armaments on 
land and sea and adopts compulsory military service to 
maintain them. Wherever it flourishes, our traditional 
view of justice is supplanted by Bernhardi’s well-known 
dictum, “Might is the supreme right, and the dispute as 
to what is right is settled by the arbitrament of war.” 

The only unethical action according to such a stan- 
dard is to try to enforce national claims without an army 
or navy superior to those of the enemy. Success in battle 
sanctifies the worst cause and those nations are most 
moral whose soldiers and sailors are invincible. Is it then 
surprising that, since 1862, when the modern race for 
armaments began, we have seen little of justice and heard 
much of “iron and blood diplomacy,” “the mailed fist,” 
and the “ right of might’’? 

Contemporaneous with the race for armaments and the 
rise of this “new morality” was the spread of their phil- 
osophical justification—Darwinian evolution as applied to 
the field of international politics. According to this theory, 
nations as well as individual organisms, are engaged in 
a “struggle for existence.” 

The germ of this idea is found in the assertion of 
Kant, who said, “‘ Man desires concord and rest; but na- 
ture knowing better what is expedient for the race will 
have conflict.” Hegel, in his philosophy of right, describes 
war as a moral necessity. Without this powerful spur 
mankind would fall into stagnation and gradual degenera- 
tion. As a student of social evolution, Ed. v. Hartmann 
concludes that war is inevitable because it is a particular 
instance of the universal struggle for existence applied 
to the human race. In the twenty-first chapter of his 
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book on “ The Future of Science,” Ernest Renan claimed 
that “ movement, war, fears, are the conditions in which 
humanity really develops.” In 1915 Professor Ridgeway 
told the Eugenic Society of England: “ The earth’s waste 
spaces are now getting filled up and the struggle for 
existence, not kingly ambitions, is the great stake for 
which Germans and British are fighting.” According to 
present day sociologists such. as Pearson, Ammon, 
Broca, Livi and Tschouriloff, who are terrified by the 
geometrical progression by which reproduction advances, 
war is not only a biological necessity, but, since it flows 
from the nature of things, “ gives a biologically just de- 
cision.” 

For in this struggle for existence, “only the fittest 
survive.” Bouvier, writing on Napoleon’s Italian campaign 
of 1796, observed: 

All the inferior elements had disappeared as a result of death 
or desertion and what was left was the physical and intellectual 
flower, the quintessence of the successive levies of the Revolution. 
The men left under the colors were by the nature of things the 
fruit of a genuine and unusual selection, the refined residue of 
a generation of exceptionally able men. 


This thesis has been developed cold-bloodedly by many 
scientific writers. They contend that since the reduction 
caused by war is selective, and hence makes for the modifi- 
cation of the species toward a condition of better adapta- 
tion to life conditions, war is not a cruel and brutal pro- 
cess but a purifying and eugenic factor in race modifica- 
tion. 

Are the nations of the world engaged in a “ struggle 
for existence’? Is the globe over-peopled? And are the 
periodic slaughters of war required to reduce the number 
of those who live on its strictly limited resources? 

Political economists tell us that no visible limits may 
be set to the productive capacities of the earth. It is re- 
ported that in the United States the farms lose $500,000,- 
000 in value yearly because the rich top-soil is allowed 
to be washed off and drained into the rivers. On the other 
hand through conservation policies in German provinces 
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which have been cultivated for more than 1800 years 
and where the soil is naturally not so productive or the 
climate: so favorable as in the U. S., the wheat yield aver- 
ages twice as much per acre as in this country. Belgium, 
before the war, supported with ease 652 persons to the 
square mile, yet Belgium is not naturally a fertile country. 
At the same ratio the U. S., which supports 110 million 
inhabitants, could provide for about 1,850,000,000 and 
the fifty odd million square miles comprising the cultivable 
surface of the globe could care for 32,500,000,000. 

This number is not absolute. If expenditure on the As- 
souan dam, which represents the cost of a dreadnought, 
has multiplied the food-resources of Egypt tenfold, what 
triumphs of productivity would not science and invention 
celebrate with the 337 billions expended on the War of 
Nations? And how inadequate must be any survey of 
the earth’s potential resources which leaves out of reckon- 
ing the water pouring over falls, dams and river-beds, 
which is at present unused and yet able to run every fac- 
tory, to turn every wheel, to move every electric car, and 
to supply every light and power station in the world? Con- 
servation, not militarism, should be our constructive policy 
to care for an ever-increasing population. 

But is war selective and do “ the fittest survive”? Waiv- 
ing the fact that eight million men lost their lives in the 
late war by gun-fire alone, which is scarcely discrimina- 
tive, and that gold stars mark the names of such su- 
perior types as Joyce Kilmer, Rupert Brooke, H. J. G. 
Moseley and Guynemer, we will give our first answer to 
this question in the light of the actual conditions of army 
selection. These are well summarized by M. de Pétigny, 
a French conseiller de préfecture, in his “ Observations 
sur le Recrutement” : 


Conscription has destroyed not the generations exposed to it; 
it has struck at its very source the life of the generation to 
come. In constantly taking from the nation the élite of its youth, 
it has left in France only the infirm and adolescent. Consequently, 
marriages are made only with soldiers used up by the fatigues 9f 
war or with youths hardly escaped from infancy, who haster to 
find a protection in these immature marriages from the rigor of 
the conscription laws. Such ill-made unions have been able to 
produce only a degenerate race, and the proof of this is found in 
the increase in recent years of the number of exempts. 

Maintenance of a large standing army results in temporary or 
permanent removal from the population of a special part cf it, 
and the deliberate exposure of this part to death and disease that 
may have a repercussion on the welfare of the whole population. 
And this part of the people so removed and injured is, in quite 
a special way, a part of great importance to the freservation of 
the racial integrity of the population. 

In the first place, it is composed exclusively of men, its re- 
moval tending to disturb the sex equilibrium of the population 
and to prevent normal and advantageous sexual selection. 
Next, these men are not only of the age of greatest life expect- 
ancy, after reaching maturity, but of greatest sexual vigor and 
fecundity. Finally, a weaker element in the population is given a 
special opportunity to reproduce itself, increase its proportion 
within the race, and give the race a stamp more like itself. 


This appraisal is borne out by certain measurable, phy- 
sical deficiencies caused by excessive militarism. Imperial 
Rome, in order to maintain an army of about 350,000 
men, required an annual recruitment of nearly half that 
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number. The time came, however, says Seeck, when 
actually not more than 10,000 suitable men of Roman 
citizenship could be raised each year. Louis XIV be- 
queathed to his successors a people dwarfed by long wars 
and Louis XV after him was obliged to reduce the re- 
quired height of the soldiers to five feet. The minimum 
height of conscripts for service was reduced by Napoleon 
from 1,624 mm. to 1,598 mm., and then to 1,554 mm. In 
the 1830 war with Spain it was again lowered to 1,540 mm. 
The number rejected in France has steadily grown from 
thirty to fifty per cent of the class of 250,000 examined 
each year. These are mathematical proofs of the race- 
deterioration due to war. 

A final answer to the militarist’s boast that war en- 
sures the survival of the fittest may be found in the con- 
spicuous association with militarism of a special distribu- 
tion of disease among the civil population. The diffusion 
of typhus in Europe by the Napoleonic Wars, the intro- 
duction of syphilis into Scotland by Cromwell’s troops 
and into Sweden, in 1762, by the Swedish troops return- 
ing from the Seven Years’ War, are examples. During 
Napoleon’s Egyptian campaign nearly every soldier out 
of an army of 32,000 men was affected by trachoma, and 
the return of these soldiers initiated a spread of the dis- 
ease through almost all the European peoples. The great 
European epidemic of smallpox in 1871, especially notable 
in Germany, is believed to be associated with the Franco- 
Prussian War, and effects of the Spanish influenza so 
closely identified with the War of Nations are still visible 
in far-away New Zealand. Clemow declares, indeed, that 
there is scarcely a war in ancient or modern times which 
does not furnish examples of the special distribution of 
race-deteriorative disease. 

Militarism thus cannot bear the scrutiny of the very 
science it invokes and defies; it is not less emphatically 
condemned by the God and Christianity it ignores and de- 
rides. Infinite Wisdom made both man and the world 
and it is blasphemous to think He created rational beings 
with the duty of serving Him on earth, laid upon them 
the command to increase and multiply, and at the same 
time withheld from them the means to do this without 
killing each other. How could God, whose name is syn- 
onymous with Goodness, have placed His creatures under 
a natural necessity to hate one another and made mutual 
destruction the condition of racial progress? God glories 
in the work of His hands and watches over His children 
with a loving Providence. His Church is forever preach- 
ing the brotherhood of man and all attempts to glorify 
war as an end in itself are doomed to receive His con- 
demnation. 

Hence we may conclude that war is not an organic in- 
evitability and that militaristic efforts to justify imperial 
aggressions or economic expansion on the grounds of 
war’s inherent necessity and natural selectivity are in di- 
rect contradiction to reason and faith. In the inevitable 
reaction to militarism’s ruthless philosophy, many advo- 
cates of peace are driven to the opposite extreme of paci- 
fism, which will be treated in my next paper. 
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AMERICA 


A. F. L. and Mexican Anti-Christianity 


Davip GOLDSTEIN 


F ROM a survey of the organized radical forces it will 

be readily seen that their differences are really super- 
ficial, while at base they are all equally perverse and de- 
structive of stable government and of the essential free- 
dom to worship God in the manner that Christ com- 
manded. The unity underlying the organized Reds is 
clear from their complementary expressions in favor of 


the governmental regime of President Plutarco Elias 
Calles of Mexico. His onslaught upon things Catholic 
gives them a thrill. Their tactical and temperamental dif- 
ferences are for the moment forgotten while they rejoice 
in the Mexican effort towards further civil disorder. 

However, the crisis there should prove of much deeper 
concern than that which is occasioned by the fact that 
the three Socialist organizations of our country accept as 
their own the hostility shown in Mexico against Christian 
civilization. Socialist sympathy with any attempt to stamp 
out all traces of Christianity, as it manifests itself in re- 
ligious worship, in rational philosophy, in economic justice, 
and in family integrity, is well known by its world record. 
But the proof that the American Federation of Labor 
is implicated as a partner in the Calles attempt to uproot 
Christian civilization will cause something more than sur- 
prise, it will come as a shock to the moral sense of good 
Americans. Indeed, the real significance of the anti-relig- 
ious alliance of the American Federation with the usurp- 
ing Government in Mexico will come as a moral shock 
to many of the members of the trade unions making up 
that great body of American workmen. 

Bitter as is the hostility of one Socialist organization 
to the other, the most cursory examination of the three 
main divisions of the organized Socialist force will show 
that they all basically agree with the atheism and anarchy 
of the Mexican Federation of Labor in its drive against 
religion. The tactics of Debsism dominate the Socialist 
party, the tactics of De Leonism dominate the Socialist 
Labor party, and the tactics of Leninism dominate the 
Workers (Communist) party, but they are one in the 
Marxian notion that religion is the enemy of science and 
progress, the “ opium of the people,” the one support of 
“capitalism” for keeping the working class in “ wage 
slavery.” Hence we have their community of interest in 
the Calles move towards a Socialist form of society. 

The Socialist party, adept in its distortion of history 
for propaganda purposes, comes to the defense of Com- 
rade Calles, who, it boasts, “is a member of the Socialist 
party” (the American Appeal, Chicago, July 3, 1926), It 
asserts that “ Mexico has a political controversy with the 
Church” with the purpose merely to separate one from 
the other (the New Leader, New York, August 14, 1926). 
So they disregard the fact that what is not united 
cannot be separated. This perversion of fact passes un- 
challenged since, journals of much. better, even of good 
repute, utterly disregard the historic truth that there has 


not been a union of Church and State in Mexico for near- 
ly a full century. 

Upon the false assumption that there is a union of 
Church and State the Socialist party for the nonce parades 
as loyally American. It presumes to call upon all who love 
civil liberty and the right of conscience to “keep hands 
off Mexico.” Even now while Calles is attempting to set 
up within his despotic control a bogus form of worship 
the Socialist party has the temerity to declare that leaders 
in Mexico are doing what the people of Virginia did when 
they separated the Episcopal Church from the State, what 
the people of Connecticut did when they separated the 
Congregationalist Church from the State. It is hardly to 
be said that this is conscious villainy, it is rather mental 
incapacity to deal honestly with facts as against a desire 
to make out a case in one’s own favor. It is that intel- 
lectual depravity resulting from a long-time holding of 
perverse opinions. It is sufficient if cuttle-fish tactics mud- 
die the waters while Comrade Calles moves towards 
Socialism. 

Here enters into the picture the American Federation’s 
connection and alliance with Socialist propaganda down 
across the Rio Grande. The Socialist party weekly (the 
New York New Leader, August 7, 1926) tells the tale by 
the pen of Roberto Haberman, “ Representative of the 
Mexican Federation of Labor.” The headlines of his ar- 
ticle are a misuse of words: “ Religion Is Not Attacked 
in Mexico ”—“ Exploitation of Peons by Greedy Foreign 
Priests Is Object of Calles Campaign.” 

A word about the gentleman himself will now help to 
clarify the underlying connection of the American Fed- 
eration with Socialist officialdom. Mr. Haberman came as 
a personal representative of President Calles and as fra- 
ternal delegate of the Mexican Federation to attend the 
Convention of the American Federation in Atlantic City in 
1925. There was no beating about the bush; he frankly 
told these assembled representatives of wage-earning 
Americans that Calles, “the first labor President on this 
Continent,” and the Mexican Federation of Labor stand 
for the Socialist objective (see AMErIcA, July 26, 1926). 
Here was a very dubious association since the Socialist 
objective is diametrically opposed to the objective of loyal 
Americans. Besides their fraternizing with an outspoken 
opponent of Americanism, the American Federation dele- 
gates were put in the anomalous position of receiving a 
delegate from Mexico who is not a Mexican, just at the 
time when his “labor President ” was deporting foreign- 
born clergymen from the land of their adoption. Odd! 
that Mr. Haberman—a Hebrew, born in Rumania—was 
in our country representing the Mexican Government of 
a people overwhelmingly Catholic in numbers, while for- 
eign-born priests were not permitted to perform in the 
land of their adoption the sacred rites of the Church 
for the Mexicans of their Faith. But this tyrannous and 
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ridiculous inconsistency seemed not to dawn upon these 
assembled Americans. Quite to the contrary, Fraternal 
Delegate Haberman’s address, with all its implied treason 
to things American, was enthusiastically received. It was 
followed later by the adoption of Resolution No. 73 in 
praise of the Calles administration, part of which we shall 
quote in the division ef this article dealing with the Com- 
munists. 

Now to return to the Haberman article in the New 
Leader. Evidently he discounts the common sense of his 
readers: 

I cannot stress too strongly the fact that there is religious free- 
dom in Mexico. A man may worship in private as he sees fit, 
but the Church and State must be separated. 

Certainly, every man has the “ freedom ” to do what no 
man can prevent—to pray in silence at home or in prison. 
But freedom of worship has a very definite meaning to 
Americans. It is given by God and it is protected by our 
civil authority. Not so in Mexico! Freedom to worship 
God is circumscribed by the 1917 Carranza Constitution. 
Here lies the point which public opinion is beginning to 
present to the organized wage earners of our country. It 
should be answered quickly, as is becoming for true 
Americans, for the Carranza Constitution was forced upon 
the Mexican people by a military convention that had the 
sympathetic support of all the Socialist forces here and 


the active support of the American Federation of Labor. 


This Constitution permits the “labor President” to rob 
the people of their churches and to deprive the clergy of 
their religious and civil rights. In one word, if the Con- 
stitution were fully to be enforced it would prohibit the 
Church from carrying out within the confines of Mexico 
the religious mission that Christ gave her. If this be “ re- 
ligious freedom” then has tyranny a new name! 

Mr. Haberman devotes many words to Felipe Carrillo 
—‘“the great man of Mexico ’’—late Governor of Yuca- 
tan. Under his sanction some Indians were led to “ de- 
stroy and burn all the saints where the saints 
were painted on the walls they scraped the walls,” thor- 
oughly destroying the interior of the churches. Mr. 
Haberman concludes his article with the information that 
he brought to an end a recent speech in Chicago by quoting 
from the Governor of Yucatan who had thus addressed 
thousands of Indians on the Church in Mexico. 

In the name of God, God who is love, you had to work from 
sunrise to sunset; in the name of Jesus, Jesus the Son of God, 
Jesus the Carpenter, Jesus the humble, you were beaten instead of 
being paid; in the name of Mary, Mary the Mother of God, Mary 
the Virgin, your wives were outraged and your daughters seduced 
by the haciendados; in the name of the Holy Ghost you were 
ragged, you were hungry, you were miserable. Totlay, in the 
name of the devil, you have your lands, you have your homes, 
you have liberty. 

In answer to this, he gleefully continued, the mob 
shouted: “Long live the Devil!” No, this particular 
blasphemy was not uttered at the American Federation 
Convention in Atlantic City, but the man thus expressing 
his sentiments aided the adoption of Resolution No. 73 
pledging cooperation with Calles. 

The Socialist Labor party has no links directly con- 
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necting it with the American Federation: the antagonism 
of their two dead leaders (De Leon and Gompers) is still 
a psychological fact too strong for that. Yet Calles is, for 
the one as for the other, “ the first labor President on the 
North American Continent.” 

The Socialist Labor party in its official organ, the 
Weekly People, suggests the same line of propaganda for 
its soap-box orators that is used by the other Socialist 
bodies. Its issue of August 14, 1926, contents itself with 
an attack upon the “ Jesuitical impudence of the ultra- 
montane political machine,” because of its defense of its 
co-religionists in Mexico. It thus most strenuously in- 
forms the world and the three tailors of Tooley Street 
that if the 
Knights of Columbus think they are going to get rid of modern 
Socialism in the United States and in Mexico with a million dol- 
lars they have another think coming. They ought to have existed 
in 1780 and opposed the Colonists doing what Mexico is doing, 
separate Church from State. 

Historic facts have very little to do with the opinions 
of the Socialist Labor party. Since the facts show that the 
battle of the Colonists was for a separation from political 
England, not a separation of Church and State. Moreover 
it may be known by consulting the facts that several of 
the original Colonies maintained some sort of a union of 
Church and State for the better part of a century after 
we became a nation. The fact is plain enough that if the 
“labor President ” down in Mexico succeeds in enforcing 
the 1917 Constitution there will be a union of Church and 
State—a Socialist state and an atheist religion, God save 
the mark! 

This is what the American Federation should see and 
it is what the Socialist Labor party does see plainly—a 
Marxian utopia. Socialists know their own. 

The Communist forces on occasions are not pleased 
with the Mexican Federation of Labor. Its “labor Presi- 
dent ” fails at times to use the drastic measures of the 
Trotsky-Zinoviev Third Internationale methods of attain- 
ing the Marxian end. Just now they wax jubilant and 
heartily commend “ Calles in Fight on Church.” A recent 
telegram tells their story: 4 

THe Darty Worker 
Chicago, August 12, 1926. 
Plutarco E. Calles, 


National Palace, 
Mexico City, Mexico. 


Workers, (Communists’), Party pledges wholehearted support in 
struggle against combined offensive of Rome and Wall Street. 
P We will do all in our power to rally American workers to 
Mexico’s support. 

Central Executive Committee, Workers Communist Party, 

C. E. Ruthenberg, General Secretary. 

This should show the American Federation that it is 
in bad company ; that its alliance with Mexican labor has 
helped to bring about a condition in Mexico which meets 
the full approval of the Communists in America, Com- 
munists who seek everywhere in the world the overthrow 
of Christian civilization. 

In the columns of the Daily Worker (official Commu- 
nist organ), August 19, 1926, there is told the story of 
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the consistent support given by the American Federation 
during the past decade to the revolutionists in Mexico. 
The headlines show the context: “A. F. of L. Pledged 
to Aid Mexican Labor ”—‘“ Hearty Accord Shown in 
Convention Records.” In proof of its assertion the Daily 
Worker quotes in full Resolution No. 73, passed by the 
1925 Convention of the American Federation at Atlantic 
City. We give the opening words of this:‘long document : 

Whereas, the inauguration of Plutarco Elias Calles as Presi- 
dent of Mexico brought fruition to the hopes of the workers of 
that country and satisfaction and gratification to the workers of 
the United States. 

There follows much more in the same vein and the 
Resolution concludes by pledging: “ Continued coopera- 
tion, friendship and fraternity in the great cause of human 
freedom, progress, democracy and justice.” 

We submit that such praise from Communists who have 
done what they could to destroy loyal American trade 
unions should cause the American Federation to re-exam- 
ine its Mexican policy to find there the cause of Commu- 
nist approval and to face the issue of its own inconsistency, 
since it condemns the Communism of the Soviet Republic 
five thousand miles away from our shores, while it fos- 
ters a potential Soviet Republic at our very gates. 

From Socialists of whatsoever tactical type the public 
mind expects unity of opposition to things religiously 
Christian and patriotically American, but from their own 
organized wage earners Americans have a right to look 
for policies and for actions that are becoming to American 
citizens. 


THE FAIRY PEOPLE 


Answer me this, if you don’t believe 
That the fairy people pass 

Along the bog when the starshine falls 
On the reeds in the spongy grass-— 


Who was it fell on Billy the blind 

And took him by surprise 

And threw a handful of molten moonlight 
Into his open eyes? 


Who was it led old Mag the mop 
Into the summer rain 

And gave her water on the knee 
And water on the brain? 


And the rhyming man that was stabbed to death, 
Who broke his breast apart 
In trying to gather a little wisp 
Of the music in his heart? 
Tuomas Butter. 


A ROBIN SANG 


A robin sang in the lilac-tree f 
On a day when we walked with mystery; 

In silence we harkened the singing bird, 

For our souls were one with the song we heard. 


A robin sang in the lilac-tree, 

Then we stopped and you lifted your eyes to me; 

Oh, the robin there in the springtime weather 

Sang our dreaming hearts and our lips together! 
Epcar Dante, Kramer. 


AMERICA 


Education 
Schools for Character 


JoHN WILTBYE 


F you are as muddled after you have read these 

lines as I now am and have been these many years, 

I have accomplished my purpose. When we all admit 

that we are muddled we may conspire to find a way 
out. 

Pick up the “ World Almanac ” and follow it with a 
course in the Census Reports, and you will know how 
many young people are in our schools, and how much 
we spend on them every year. It is a goodly num- 
ber (some five-and-twenty millions) and a goodly 
sum that tops a billion dollars. 

But what is it all for? Do we know what we want 
when we send our boys and girls to school, and if we 
do, are we getting it? Is it true, as an old Cambridge 
friend wrote me lately, that our American schools 
resemble nothing so much as a three-ring circus? 
“Plenty of life,’ was his comment, “and action 
enough to make you dizzy. But when the big top 
comes down, you pick yourself up and go home, and 
next morning all that is left is a tan-bark ring.” 

I think of the school teachers that I know. Fine, 
splendid, self-sacrificing men and women they are: 
visionaries, full of plans and projects to help the chil- 
dren. But honestly, after twenty years of service, 
don’t very many give the impression that they have 
been looking for something they have never found? 
Only the most precious spirits can retain that first 
keen energy after a generation of failure. ; 

I asked my friend Izzy, who sells newspapers un- 
der the “L,” what he thought about it. Izzy put his 
boy through high school and City College. It was a 
hard pull, but he did it. Izzy, Junior, being intended 
for the silk-trade, took some good Summer courses 
in industrial chemistry at Cooper Union. “ American 
schools,” says Izzy, Senior, “don’t make boys work 
hard enough. All the time parties and dances. They 
do what they like. But not for my boy. i tell him he 
must work and be a big business man.” 

Commercialistic, I grant, but definite. Izzy knew 
what he wanted, and I dare say he will get it some 
twenty years from now when Junior’s success will pale 
the glories of his ancestors at Alicant. But how 
many of the third and fourth-generation American 
parents know what they want? A long and some- 
what sad experience with fathers and mothers justi- 
fies my conviction that the average American parent 
concludes in a vague, unfocussed fashion that his boy 
will never be able to make his way in the world un- 
less he goes to school. So to school he goes. What he 
does there is of minor importance, I fear, except to 
parents like Izzy, Senior. 

But what he may do is marvelous. Our school pro- 
gram-makers are as much at sea as parents. As 
they do not know what the pupil may call for, we have 
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the cateteria-plan which drips down from the Uni- 
versity to the grade-school. Running through the 
index of the June “ Bulletin of Information” of one 
of the largest universities in the United States, I find 
that Izzy is offered courses in accounting, packing- 
house and in anthropology ; in art (Greek) and in athle- 
tics; in bacteriology and in boxing; in the calculus 
and in cooking; in dancing and in differential equa- 
tions; in epigraphy (Roman) and in exporting; in 
fiction, French and in field-crops; in Greek and in 
gymnastics; in indexing and in Irish; in Japanese and 
in jewelry; in Latin and in lithology; in mathematics 
and in merchandise, retail ;—well, let us skip the rest 
of the alphabetic list and close with courses in vege- 
tables and in Vergil, in woolens and in wrestling. 

Well, a university, you object, must give instruc- 
tion in all subjects. Let the dictum pass, although 
I do not agree. But in the name of Orbilius and the 
late Dr. Eliot, what is it all for? 

It seems to me that our educational disorders, 
which nearly thirty years ago President Wilson of 
Princeton could describe as chaotic, are to be traced 
chiefly to our misconception of the true purpose of 
every school. We define education as a process that 
prepares the pupil for life, but, implicitly at least, 
we interpret life in terms of financial success. Even 
some captains of finance affirm this interpretation, 
apparently unconscious that they, the Fricks, the 
Rockefellers, the Carnegies and the Fords, had no 
closer connection with any college than that estab- 
lished by a honorary degree in return for an honora- 
rium. 

If Croesus is the ideal product of the college, as- 
suredly something is more deeply wrong with 
education in these United States and with the men 
who administer it than we suspect. 

Some of us will remember the thoughts that passed 
through Squire Brown’s head when he took Tom to 
Rugby. “Shall I tell him to mind his work and say 
he’s sent to school to make himself a good scholar? ” 
he mused in the “ Peacock’s” coffee-room. “ Well, 
he isn’t sent to school for that—at any rate, not for 
that mainly. I don’t care a straw for Greek part- 
icles, or the digamma, no more does his mother. 
What is he sent to school for? Well, partly because 
he wanted so to go. If he’ll only turn out a brave, 
helpful, truth-telling Englishman and a gentleman, and 
a Christian, that’s all I want.” 

All! Squire Brown was asking for what only the 
best school, backed by the most intelligent coopera- 
tion, can even hope to give. But he knew what he 
wanted, and that was worth having. The English 
knew what they wanted back in the days of the stage- 
coach, and they know today. They get it too, in a 
type that we need not think perfect, a type which in 
some details would not suit us at all. Processes can 
be adapted, but ideals are the same the world over. 
Boys are boys before they are Britons, or Bulgarians 
or Americans. Let them be scholars, says Squire 





Brown, but first let them be Christians. And in some 
fashion unknown to us, the English induce boys and 
girls to study. Tom Brown’s Rugby got a holiday 
when Old Brooke won a scholarship (no, it wasn’t 
Old Brooke; it was Gray who went to Balliol) and 
the school made merry. But we read of no holidays 
granted for reasons of football or athletic prowess. 
Games were important, but study was essential— 
Latin, Greek, English, History—the humanities, in 
brief, and the regime that put boys through a hard 
course and taught them at once independence and 
obedience. 

“But that is the old reactionary notion that the 
main purpose of a school is to train for character!” 

It is that, precisely. 


Economics 


A Synthetic Theory of Wages 


F. W. Grose 


F all the theories of wages the three that receive 

the greatest support at the present time are 
those known as the productivity theory, the functional 
theory, and the bargain theory. Some writers em- 
phasize the first to the exclusion of the other two; 
some, the second, neglecting the significance of the 
first and third; and some hold that the bargaining 
process alone influences the amount of wage paid. 
Occasionally a writer gives some attention to two of 
them; but as far as is known, no one has discussed 
all three in their relationship to each other, giving 
them proper evaluation, determining the limitations 
to which each is subject. 

It is proposed to give this synthesis in this paper ; 
and at the same time, to point out what significance 
it has for the legal determination of a minimum wage. 

The productivity theory defines the maximum above 
which wages cannot rise for any considerable length 
of time. As applied to the worker who is employed 
individually, it states briefly that’no man can receive 
a wage in excess of the market value of the com- 
modity he produces or of the service he renders. As 
applied to the worker who is a member of a stand- 
ardized labor group, it enunciates that his wage can- 
not rise above the market value of the product of the 
marginal producer, that is, the least efficient worker 
in his group. In this second contingency it is to be 
noted that the first law of the market is as applicable 
to the labor of man as to any other economic goods. 
Like units of a supply of a good, in the same time and 
in the same place, tend to have the same price. Such 
a condition exists when a labor group is standardized 
—a railroad section crew or a local of journeyman 
barbers, for instance. A business that would pay its 
workers continuously more than they bring to the 
business, more than they produce, would be a busi- 
ness continuously eating into its capital, into its re- 
However strong it might be, it must sooner 
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or later exhaust its resources and find itself bank- 
rupt. It seems safe to conclude, then, that wages 
cannot ever be in excess of the productivity of the 
worker, that the maximum wage it is possible con- 
tinuously to pay is determined by the application of 
the productivity theory of wages. 

The functional theory of wages sets the minimum 
below which wages cannot permanently fall. As ap- 
plied to the whole field of production, it demands that 
wages be at least high enough to provide subsistence 
for all the laborers needed to do the world’s work; 
as applied to any particular field of production, it de- 
mands that wages be not only of subsistence level, but 
also high enough to provide against the competitive 
lure of other labor fields. According to this theory, 
wage is the lure which draws needed workers into 
productive fields, the lack of which induces them to 
withdraw. By some it is thought to have a notable 
influence on the size of families; it is thought that 
low wages discourage marriage and cause a falling 
off in the birth rate, and that high wages encourage 
early marriages and an increase in the birth rate, thus 
regulating generation after generation the supply of 
labor to meet the demands of society. Others deny 
this influence. They hold that low wages result in 
a low standard of living, being apt to result in early 
marriages and increase the birth rate at a time when 
labor is plentiful. Scientific analysis of this pheno- 
menon is not complete, but it seems probable that 
the functional theory of wage is no adequate explana- 
tion of vital phenomena. It can hardly be success- 
fully disputed, however, that the fascination of a high 
wage tends to draw boys and girls from school into 
industry sooner than otherwise they would make the 
change, that it keeps old men and women in industry 
longer than they otherwise would stay, that it draws 
from homes married women who otherwise would not 
enter industrial life outside the home. Conversely, a 
low wage tends to discourage the boy and girl from 
leaving school early, the old man from lingering in 
industry beyond his time, and the married woman 
from leaving the home for work. In this sense, it 
is the function of wages to draw into industry as 
many workers as industry demands and it follows 
that permanently wages cannot fall below the level 
determined by application of the functional theory 
to the problem of wages. 

If labor were mobile, if it moved without friction 
from one geographical area to another and from one 
industry to another, then the minimum wage and the 
maximum wage determined as indicated above would 
tend to coincide, or, at any rate, closely to approx- 
imate each other. Under those circumstances, the op- 
portunity for bargaining concerning the wage-leve! 
would disappear and wages would always be fixed 
beyond the influence of the bargaining power of men. 
As a matter of fact, labor is relatively immobile 
tather than mobile: a man cannot readily change 
from one occupation to another except in the most 
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unskilled groups, for such change demands time and 
effort to educate him for his new task and imposes 
upon him loss of working time and of income; he 
cannot readily move from one city to another, from 
one State to another, for he is bound by family ties, 
by personal preferences, by lack of railroad fare, and 
by a number of other considerations. The result is 
that a wide spread exists between the minimum wage 
determined under the application of the functional the- 
ory and the maximum wage set under the incidence of 
the productivity theory. This spread is the zone in 
which the relative bargaining powers of employer and 
employe can influence the wage-level. An employer 
strong in bargaining power cannot permanently im- 
pose on his employes, however weak they may be in 
bargaining, a wage lower than the minimum nec- 
essary to induce men to work; nor can a labor group 
strong in bargaining permanently induce an employer 
to pay a wage above the maximum market-price of 
their output. Between these two limits bargaining 
not only can, but also does, fix wages. Hence em- 
ployers find it to their advantage to develop skill in 
bargaining with their employes and to organize so 
as to lend support to one another in this yery impor- 
tant activity. Employes do well to study the psy- 
chology of the bargaining process, to inform them- 
selves concerning the basic conditions of the market, 
and to organize themselves for strength with which 
to meet their employers in the highly vital activity 
of fixing the rates of wages. If, relatively, the em- 
ployer is strong, and the employe is weak in bargain- 
ing, the wage tends to approach the functional min- 
imum; and the standard of living of the great labor- 
ing class falls. If the reverse is true and relatively 
the employer is weak and the employe is strong in 
bargaining, the wage tends to rise to the productivity 
maximum ; and the standard of living of the working 
classes rises. The latter case seems to bring greater 
prosperity to a whole people than does the former; 
it more nearly approaches the ideal that the State 
should seek to attain for its people. 

This conclusion almost obviously indicates the 
proper sphere for the incidence of a legal minimum 
wage. If the State through its government should 
set a minimum below the functional minimum, its en- 
actment would be without effect, for already the em- 
ployer as a result of economic law must pay a wage 
higher than the legal minimum. If the State by 
statute seeks to fix the minimum above the produc- 
tivity maximum, economic law would forbid; and if 
the State were insistent, business would be suspended, 
unemployment would replace employment, and the 
plight of the laborer as well as of all other classes be 
made worse rather than better. But if the State 
through enactment of a minimum-wage law lends its 
support to the too weak bargaining power of the 
employe enabling him to compete on at least equal 
terms with his employer in the bargaining process, 
the State thereby assists in causing the wage to ap- 
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proximate the possible maximum, and hence assists 
in promoting general prosperity. 

Thus are the extreme limits of the possible wage 
defined, and thus the State finds the proper sphere 
for the incidence of a legally-fixed minimum wage. 


Note and Comment 
“Hebrew 
Cosmology” 
N the Journal of the Royal Astronomical Society of 
Canada (xxii, 926, p. 193), a lecture is reproduced 
which Dean Cecil S. Quainton gave before the Victoria 
Center of that Society on “ The Astronomy of the Bible.” 
In view of the fact that the lecture has been given wider 
circulation by the well-known Journal, it will not be out 
of place to mention here a few historical inaccuracies. 
“ Finally,” said the speaker in concluding his lecture, 
“Hebrew Cosmology, meager and primitive as it was, 
passed over substantially into the Christian Church, and 
held sway until the advent of modern science. . . .” 
Now, in the first place, there was no “ Hebrew Cos- 
mology.” The few names of stars or constellations that 
occur in the Bible were borrowed from the Assyrians. 
But quite unintelligible is the lecturer’s assertion that this 
“Hebrew Cosmology” passed over substantially into the 
Christian Church and held sway until the advent of mod- 
ern science. Has the lecturer never heard of the school 
of Alexandria and of Ptolemy’s “ Almagest,” which 
formed the textbook of all the schools until the advent 
of Copernicus? 





Save Them From 

‘ the Waste Basket! 

N appeal to the charitably-inclined, which can easily 

be answered without great hardship or self-denial, 
comes from the Religious of the Sacred Heart laboring 
in Heliopolis, Egypt. Although their convent was built 
fourteen years ago, the good nuns have no regular chapel, 
and in the room which they use for the purpose, find it 
impossible to crowd the 140 worshippers who assemble 
for Mass and other devotions. After testing the plan 
for over a year, the Religious feel persuaded that they can 
carry out their hopes of completing a suitable edifice, if 
they can secure from friends a sufficient quantity of 
canceled postage stamps. “ All kinds are useful, if not 
torn or defaced, but obsolete issues and higher values, 
particularly over a dollar, are especially valuable,” write 
the humble’ petitioners, who suggest to their prospective 
benefactors that “it is better to leave some paper around 
the edge of the stamps, rather than risk tearing by re- 
moval.” The Heliopolis convent, surrounded by land 
that was a desert a few years ago, with the pyramids in 
the far distance, numbers among its pupils many Moslem 
children, whose sunny characters and affectionate, respon- 
sive nature would make easy their reception of the true 
Faith, “if only their parents had the light,” we are re- 
minded. In the provision of a sanctuary where their self- 
sacrificing teachers may pray for them, lavish help might 
easily be sent from this country, and with little effort. It 
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will doubtless be a revelation to many to learn that they 
might be aiding in erecting a temple to the Lord, with 
what daily is consigned to the waste-basket. These 
used stamps can be sent cheaply by parcel post to Madame 
Allen, Sacre Coeur, Heliopolis, Egypt, and will be grate- 
fully acknowledged if mame and address are given. 





A Forgotten 
French Debt 


HERE is one historic financial transaction with 

France, mention of which does not come up in the 
current discussions about French loans. Mgr. F. X. 
Wastl, President of the American Catholic Historical So- 
ciety of Philadelphia gives these details about it: 

In 1778, Franklin, as plenipotentiary of the Colonies at the Court 
in France, received substantial aid from Louis XVI. Two years 
later, when this sum was exhausted and the Colonial cause seemed 
in doubt, Franklin again appealed to the French allies for aid. 
At this time, in 1780, the French clergy were holding their quin- 
quennial Synod in the Augustinian Monastery in Paris. Arch- 
bishops, bishops and priests from the twenty-one provinces of 
France were present. The King sent special commissioners to- 
the meeting, and they laid Franklin’s letter before the clergy. 
Favorable to the cause of the Colonists, the clergy voted a free 
gift through the King, of $6,000,000. It was a gratuitous act 
“don gratuit” heing the phrase used. The minutes of the meet- 
ing were inacessible in this country until recently, when special 
investigators representing the Historical Society went to France 
and secured photostatic copies of the originals which are now 
in Philadelphia. 

Under the patronage of Cardinal Dougherty the Phila- 
delphia Catholic Historical Society, and as part of the 
Sesquicentennial celebrations, organized an elaborate pa- 
geant, for September 13 and 14, commemorating this 
epochal incident in the records of the Revolution. The 
scene and proceedings of the Synod of 1780 were repro- 
duced by a company that required a cast of 1,000 princi- 
pals and extras in a series of most picturesque and inter- 


esting tableaux. 





Is the Country 
Really Prosperous? 


NEWS item in the New York World of September 

7 would seem to justify the opinion expressed in 

the editorial columns of this Review, only a week ago, 
that in this land of alleged prosperity and supposed Chris- 
tianity the prosperity appears to be concentrated in small 
groups. How comparatively small this prosperous ele- 
ment is, in this country of considerably over one hundred 
million people, appears from the disclosure made Septem- 
ber 6, by officials of the Internal Revenue Bureau to the 
effect that approximately 20,000 individuals, in charge of 
1,200 corporations, control America’s boasted wealth. 
During 1926, it appears, the favored 1,200 corporations 
made profits of more than five billion dollars, while the 
remaining 398,000 smaller combines all told, profited 
than that amount. A great many small corporations were 
forced to the wall during the year, because of alleged un- 
fair trade practices on the part of big competitors, and in 
spite of representations which were made to the Federal 
Trade Commission. The tax returns, the World notes, 
have caused apprehension in certain political circles. But 
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they will further serve to deepen the conviction, in the 
minds of hundreds of thousands whose interest is neither 
political nor academic, that much of the country’s seeming 
prosperity would not be possible, were fair wages, fair 
profits and fair prices the order of the day. While a 
privileged few are teeming in wealth, countless others find 
it hard to provide for current needs, to say nothing of 
making provision of the future. 





An Answer 

To Calles 

HANKS to the immediate and thorough methods of 

modern publicity results there is now no corner of 

the civilized world in which the character and deeds of 

Calles and his associate bandits of the Mexican Govern- 

ment are not understood and condemned. An instance: 

A young lady from New York who has been spending 

the summer abroad in a little fishing village on the coast 
of Brittany writes from that remote resort: 

I’ve been getting madder and madder at that disreputable Calles, 
and I’m so glad to see that America is collecting for Judge Tal- 
ley’s fund. Will you give this check to the right person? Since 
I can’t go down and shoot Calles myself I do the best I can. 

The sanguinary tone of this brief but practical com- 
munication must be rated of course as purely rhetorical. 
It is one incident, however, out of many that will hearten 
our persecuted Mexican brethren in their fight for justice 
and inalienable rights, in the assurance it gives of a 
world-wide appreciation of their intolerable condition. 





Intolerance 

in America 

I‘ the opinion of the Cincinnati Enquirer, intolerance in 
America is the nation’s greatest curse, tearing as it 
does at the vitals of the republican system of government. 
The Ohio editor’s wrath is particularly aroused by the 
demonstrations of bigotry which have recently been made 
in certain church quarters, and on which comment has al- 
ready been made in this Review. The Enquirer reminds 
those preachers of the “ brotherhood of man” who are 
wont to “ become purple in the face with holy indignation 
and alarm at the mere suggestion that a member of an- 
other faith might become the ruler of this free people” 


that 

the Declaration of Independence, the Federal Constitution and 
the Bill of Rights fail to recognize the place of intolerance in this 
United States. The declarations of the organic law of the re- 
public with reference to the right to worship and manner to wor- 
ship by the citizen are quite as clear as is the language of the 
eighteenth amendment. Yet certain zealots mock the one, refus- 
ing to recognize it as of binding worth, while they would call out 
the army and navy to enforce the other! 

It were too much to expect that the individuals whom 
such comment affects will be influenced by being shown 
the inconsistency of their position. They are not open to 
conviction, at least not in this direction. Their attitude 
is typified in that reverend gentleman, incidentally an 
Ohioan, too, one of whose flock informed the Outlook 
that “ our pastor says he is unalterably opposed to religion 
in politics and will never vote for anyone but a Protest- 


ant.” What’s to be opposed to logic of this sort? 


AMERICA 
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Literature 


Bacon’s Alter Ego 


JosepH J. REILLY 


NE of the most baffling characters of the sixteenth 

century was Lord Bacon. Brilliant, subtle, erudite 
beyond any other Englishman of his day, essayist, jurist, 
philosopher, he could stoop to accept bribes, sell his in- 
fluence, and betray his patron. From his type of mind 
and his love of abstract learning one would suppose him 
to have scant liking for the uses of the world and his in- 
clinations seemingly should have made him a figure re- 
mote, whose soul dwelt in high places which the clamor 
of men and the echoes of the market-place could not 
invade. 

Bacon was a man of amazing contradictions. The 
thinker was a courtier ; the essayist a politician; the philo- 
sopher a place-hunter, who sought his own ends with 
moral ruthlessness and paraded his ill-gotten wealth with 
unconquerable ostentation. And yet, though selfish, 
treacherous, and mean-spirited his inner life was devoted 
to pure thought and his mind, spacious and luminous, 
could soar aloft as on the wings of the morning into far 
realms of whose existence it would seem that Bacon the 
bribe-taker and corruptionist could never dream. 

Amid so many contradictions there appears another, 
no less strange and all too little known. Bacon the Prot- 
estant, the nephew of Elizabeth’s bigoted Lord Burleigh, 
the Lord Chancellor of James, had as his dearest friend 
to whom he clung through all the vicissitudes of their 
mutual fortunes, a Jesuit priest. 

Sir Tobie Matthew was born in 1577, the oldest-son of 
the Protestant Dean of Christ Church, Oxford, later the 
Protestant Archbishop of York. One of his fellow 
students in his own undergraduate days was the celebrated 
poet Campion, afterwards a convert, a Jesuit, and a 
martyr. Tobie, brilliant of mind and fluent of speech, 
went to Christ Church in due time and there his intimacy 
with Francis Bacon began. 

The religious break with Rome had been followed by 
a loosening of all moral bonds and the lives of most 
young men of means and education in the early seven- 
teenth century were glaringly dissolute. Tobie Matthew 
was no exception and his father declared him possessed 
“of wit but not of grace.” He traveled on the continent 
and on returning secured a seat in Parliament vice his 
brilliant lawyer friend, Sir Francis Bacon, but grew rest- 
less for Italian travel and, in the face of his father’s mis- 
givings as to his possible loss of faith, set out for Italy. 
For some time he flitted about like a butterfly, in and 
out of Italy, now to Paris and now to the Low Countries, 
making friends, acquiring stores of gossip, mastering 
many languages and, it must be confessed, taking his 
pleasure where he found it. 

Suddenly, in 1604, something happened which Tobie 
recounted years later to a Benedictine nun in one of the 
most fascinating letters ever written. 

He wrote from Naples: 
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Everyday under my windows there passed a procession of 
children, singing the litanies of Our Blessed Lady, and I know 
not bf’ what chance or rather providence of Almighty God, the 
tone of that sweet verse, Sancta Maria, ora pro nobis, came so 
often into my ears, and did so extraordinarily delight me, that 
at last my tongue took it up, not as a prayer but as a song, whose 
ditty fell sweetly to the ear; and so, when I found myself alone, 
my ordinary entertainment was to sing, Sancta Maria, ora pro 
nobis, in the tunes of those babes and sucklings who showed 
forth her praise. 


Like another Englishman nearly three and a half cen- 
turies later he asked the question, Domine, quid me vis 
facere? and when the answer was vouchsafed, grievous 
temptations assailed him to avoid the sacrifices which 
obedience entailed. But Sir Tobie did not flinch: honor 
and conscience won the day and he determined that 
“come life or death, riches or poverty, honour or shame, 
the grief of friends or contentment of such as were not 
so, I would instantly humble myself to the yoke of 
Christ.” Thus Sir Tobie embraced the Catholic Faith. 

For an Englishman to become a Catholic was a bold 
step. Banned by laws incredibly brutal, the old Faith 
was driven to cover and such of its adherents as dared 
lift their heads were hounded to poverty and imprison- 
ment. In spite of this, Sir Tobie returned home in 
the spring of 1607, keeping his conversion absolutely to 
himself. But such news could not long be kept secret 
and when it became known, Matthew was imprisoned for 
sixteen months. Bacon’s friendship, however precarious 
in some cases, was perfect in Tobie’s and his influence 
secured the prisoner’s release and an asylum in Bacon’s 
house. For two wonderful months he enjoyed peace and 
the happiness of intellectual communion with his dearest 
friend, but intolerance was active and he was summarily 
ordered to leave the Kingdom as a known and confessed 
Catholic. During the gloom of this reluctant exile Bacon 
never failed him but kept him in touch with the news of 
the day and with those intellectual pursuits of his own in 
which the two shared a common and eager interest. 

Sir Tobie wandered about Italy ,France, and the Low 
Countries and then fulfilled his ancient intention “ of 
seeing Spaigne ” where he learned the language and made 
many friends. Growing restive he moved on again and 
once more turned his step toward Italy. A thought that 
had long occupied his mind slowly shaped itself into a re- 
solve and at thirty-four, Sir Tobie settled in Rome and 
for three years gave himself up to diligent study for 
the priesthood. In 1614 he received ordination at the 
hands of the great Jesuit theologian, Cardinal Bellarmine. 

This was a secret it were death to disclose in England 
and when three years later Sir Tobie was permitted to 
return home “ broken with travel,” it was his devoted 
friend Bacon who, quite unsuspecting, first welcomed 
him to London and undertook to be answerable for him. 
Thus he made good an earlier declaration in one of his 
letters: “ My knowledge both of your loyalty and honest 
nature will ever make me show myself your faithful 
friend without scruple.” 

Scarcely fourteen months had passed before Sir Tobie 
was banished again as a “dangerous recusant,” but in 
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1621 he was permitted to return as King James desired 
to employ him to help further the “Spanish match”; 
and though that affair fell through, he was able to play 
an important part in the “ French match” which followed 
on its heels. His connection with these two projects gave 
him rare opportunities and Sir Tobie, who was a priest 
first and a diplomat afterwards, exerted his powerful 
though covert influence constantly—and not unsuccess- 
fully—to lighten the burdens of his fellow Catholics. 

Meanwhile a tragic event had befallen. Bacon, who 
called Sir Tobie his alter ego, the beneficiary of whose 
kindnesses he had been on many a memorable occasion, 
and whom he loved as a brother, had been impeached and 
disgraced. “A broken reed,” he lived on for five years, 
and died in comparative poverty early in 1626, leaving 
his “ancient good friend Sir Tobie Matthew” a ring 
“to the value of thirty pounds” which Sir Tobie prob- 
ably never received. The wish nearest the priest’s heart 
was doubtless the conversion of this powerful mind but 
such consolation was never granted him. 

For a while things went well with Sir Tobie and it is 
doubtless to his zeal that, as Father Panzani reported to 
Pope Urban VIII, “almost all the nobility who died, 
though reputed Protestants, were, in reality, Catholics.” 
Among the notables for whose conversion he was given 
credit was George Calvert, Lord Baltimore. 

Such priestly activities could not be concealed forever 
and the bitter hostility of the Puritans (whose power was 
swiftly growing and was on the verge of challenging the 
King’s) forced Sir Tobie to take refuge on the Continent 
again, an exile once more, to whom England meant the 
gibbet. 

In the bitterness of the tense days that followed and 
that were electric with the lightning of the Civil War, the 
King’s chief intimates, Archbishop Laud and Sir Tobie’s 
friend, Thomas Wentworth, Earl of Strafford, were sent 
to the block. 


Matthew was no longer young. Permanent exile was’ 


decreed against him. Whatever ills he might have suf- 
fered at the hands of the Stuarts were slight compared 
to the malignant hatred with which the Puritans had 
hounded and slandered him. In heart and by tradition 
he was of the King’s party, but he lived to see it crushed 
by Cromwell and his Ironsides and the stern usurper 
firmly planted on the throne. 

Although Sir Tobie’s energies were on the decline his 
interest in his suffering co-religionists in England did 
not wane. He kept in constant touch with them; and, by 
cultivating his powerful acquaintances in exile in the 
Low Countries he sought to pave the way for ameliorat- 
ing the condition of English Catholics at home when the 
hour should strike for the Stuarts’ return. 

It was at the house of the English Jesuits at Ghent 
that he found a refuge and there, where his faith and his 
language were at home, the end came to him in 1655, at 
the age of seventy-eight. This was a fitting place for 
his last asylum, for by word and deed he had shown affec- 
tion for the Society, contributing handsomely to its mis- 
sionary and educational projects and to the support of 
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its exiles from England. Just when he actually became 
a Jesuit is unknown but it was probably after his final 
banishment. 

Thus safely at a distance from the triumph of the 
religious intolerance he hated, Tobie Matthew passed away 
in peace having lived through a strange career, an Ox- 
ford graduate, a Protestant Archbishop’s son, a light 
roué, who turned to the old Faith, gave up his iniquities 
and, undaunted by the menace of disgrace and death, be- 
came a Catholic, a priest, and finally a Jesuit. And the 
great Bacon loved him and called him his alter ego. 


REVIEWS 

The Conquest of Brazil. By Roy Nasu. New York: Har- 
court, Brace and Company. 

From the title of this volume, one would be led to suppose that 
it concerned itself mainly with the winning of the country by the 
Portuguese and the Dutch. But in the author’s mind, “ conquest ” 
has a much larger significance. It includes not only the victory 
of the Europeans over the natives, but also of man’s ingenuity over 
the wilderness. The early chapters of the volume outline, rather 
briefly, the activities of the first European settlers in Brazil. A 
summary, like a general statement, may easily be misleading. 
Through prejudice, imperfect reading, lack of proper perspective 
and the like, one may so enlarge a vision that an horizon is that 
obtained from a mountain-top; or, contrariwise, may be so nar- 
rowing that the vision of a field mouse is deemed sufficient. Mr. 
Nash’s views suffer somewhat in both ways. He recognizes the 
really great work of the Jesuits and of the Reductions they es- 
tablished, but, in the end, pronounces them “monetary.” He 
magnifies Pombal beyond all history. The greater part of the 
volume deals with the land itself and with the uses to which it 
has been put, with the topography and climate, the landways and 
waterways, the vegetation, the mineral deposits, the cattle-raising, 
and these in turn are evaluated in relation to the people who 
have been struggling for four centuries to bring them into sub- 
jection. While the countries of Europe and our own United 
States are striving to control population or at least to find an 
outlet for the excess, Brazil is laboring under the difficulty of 
under-population. To attract welcome immigration is, perhaps, 
the main purpose of Mr. Nash’s volume. It is not strictly a travel 
book, nor solely a treatise in history, or geography or economics, 
nor is it an impressionistic survey. It combines all of these 
phases and becomes something of a prospector’s guide to a 
country with infinite possibilities of development. F. McN. 





More Uncensored Recollections. By the Author of “ Un- 
censored Recollections,” etc. New York: Harper and Brothers. 
$3.50. 

During a life-time that stretches back to the middle of the last 
century, the anonymous author of this third volume of “ things 
that might be told” has had his being among gentlemen and 
ladies. No kind of royalty or aristocracy has been foreign to 
him; no personage in France and England, and to a degree in the 
United States, but has had the privilege of meeting him. During 
a long career he has observed them all, mostly in unconventional 
moments; and he has faithfully remembered the gossip about 
them, their clever repartee, and their inner history. Edward VII, 
when he was Prince of Wales, was an intimate friend of the 
author; the Prince was extremely inquisitive and something of a 
gossip; he had a most sympathetic heart. The Duc d’Aumale was 
the “finest type of the Grand Seigneur”; Herbert Bismarck was 
the biggest all-around cad; Professor Blackie was the most aggres- 
sive bore he ever met. Napoleon III had a ready wit; Saint- 
Beuve and the defrogué Renan were almost repulsively ugly; 
Victor Hugo was childishly vain in his old age when the author 
used to be taken to his house; Sarah Bernhardt answered as 


she should a most inconceivably stupid question of Henry James; 
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Gounod,’ who had no voice, sang to the author and his mother. 
Thus garrulously and without pause he comments on celebrities 
without number. Many Americans find a place in these kaleido- 
‘ scopic recollections. The author sat on Lincoln’s lap when as 
a child he visited the United States, and he was told by one who 
knew, that Mrs. Lincoln sold the flowers and fruits from the 
Government hothouses. Mrs. Astor was “a haughty and stately 
dame,” Harriet Beecher Stowe had a “long yellow face,” and 
George Peabody perpetrated an Irish bull about cold feet. All of 
this is told in the style of one speaking of things that bring to 
mind something which he heard from a friend whose name he 
prefers not to mention which reminds him of an amusing story 
that leads him to recall some particulars not generally known. 
Most of the reminiscences are not scandalous. Few of them 
are more valuable than small talk usually is. The picture that 
they give of super-society during the last half of the last century 
is not extremely pious. mw me 2 
The History of Utopian Thought. By Joyce Oramer HeEnrtz- 
LER. New York: The Macmillan Company. $1.50. 
The nature of the ideal commonwealth and how to bring it 
about have been a matter of speculation almost from the begin- 
ning. True Plato is usually accredited with being the first 
utopian but even before his time there were occasional outstand- 
ing proponents of a reconstructed society. The story of these 
spokesmen who possessed the constructive imagination to see what 
the ideal commonwealth might be and to describe what they saw 
is the matter of Dr. Hertzler’s volume, though he adds to his 
historical account a brief analysis and critique of their ideas. 
From the prophets in whose ethico-religious writing the author 
discerns the forerunners of the professed utopians down to our 
modern sociologists the social schemes of these idealists are exam- 
ined, their limitations indicated and their contributions to present- 
day condition catalogued. The author also lists Augustine and 
Savonarola among the ethico-religious utopians though the former 
lacks originality and is not to be given too much significance, and 
the social program of the latter is too monastic to be either health- 
ful or practical. The treatment of all the ethico-religious utopians 
is thoroughly modernistic. In attempting to separate the litera- 
ture of the Bible from its religious significance, Dr. Hertzler 
means well but fares ill. Jesus, mere man, is a great utopian 
sociologist. Of Augustine the author is bold enough to affirm 
that he “holds no doctrine of original sin but rather maintains the 
opposite.” Plato’s “ Republic,” More’s “Utopia” and the social 
programs of Francis Bacon, Campanella and more recent utopians, 
are all outlined and criticized. Visionaries, they have neverthe- 
less played a stupendous part in shaping human history. Their 
error was in thinking a state of social perfection possible. Where 
all is metamorphosis the most to be hoped is social progress. 
Though highly unsatisfactory from many angles the book is not 
without merit as a study of a very interesting phase of sociology. 
wi he Be 
Catholicism, Capitalism or Communism. By JEREMIAH C. 
Harrincton. St. Paul: The E. M. Lohmann Company. $2.50. 
This book is written in opposition to Capitalism at one extreme 
and Socialism at the other. It advocates the Distributive System, 
which would consist in the widest possible diffusion of the owner- 
ship of capital among the people. This, of course, is the ideal of 
practically every Catholic economist. The problem is how to bring 
it about, understanding always that justice and charity are in 
every way to characterize its introduction. The writer does not 
so much build up an original constructive work as collate a vast 
mass of material from various sources. Most of the pertinent 
passages cited in previous works will be found reproduced here 
in the author’s setting. For the same reason there is a Preface by 
Dr. Ryan, an Introduction by Dr. Cram and an Epilogue quoted 
from Chesterton. Dr. Harrington, whose death occurred recently, 
had made his own the motto of Bishop von Ketteler and of 
Ozanam, that the progress of the Church must largely depend 
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upon the interest we take in the laboring masses. It may be 
added that the meaning of the word “ Capitalism” has today be- 
come as vague in the minds of economists and the public at large 
as the word “ Socialism.” Capitalism, as understood by the author, 
does not simply mean a system of private capital. Medieval 
economics aiso were based on this latter system. In portions of 
the book a little more discrimination would have been of advan- 
tage. J. M. T. 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS 


Ascetic Helps.—Luis de Leon is one of the outstanding names 
in the annals of the Augustinian Order. Remarkable for his 
solid piety and profound learning, he is also remembered for his 
trouble with the Inquisition whose “guest” he was for four 
years in the prison of Valladolid. During this forced leisure he 
composed what later became one of the favorite books of spiritual 
reading among his countrymen. A Benedictine nun of Stanbrook 
has recently translated “ The Names of Christ” (Benziger. $2.35), 
into the vernacular. Originally in three volumes it has been 
considerably compressed in the translation. While all the Scrip- 
tural titles given our Lord are not discussed those that are offer 
copious material for pious meditation. The reader of Fray Luis 
is to remember however that he is no critical interpreter of Holy 
Writ; also that he was a man, albeit very holy, with many curi- 
ous notions. 

It is the part of the clergy to make known this year the nature 
and advantages of the Jubilee, through the pulpit and the confes- 
sional, in catechetical and private instructions, and by public 
notices in the churches and elsewhere. They will be greatly 
helped to familiarize themselves with its purpose and the requisite 
dispositions for gaining it, through “The Jubilee at Home” 
(Turin: Marietti), a brochure in English by the Rev. John 
Lacau, Priest of the Society of the Sacred Heart, published as an 
appendix to his “Precious Treasures of the Church’s Indul- 
gences.” The Faithful will also find it informative and helpful. 
It includes a choice selection of prayers that may be used at the 
various prescribed visits. 

A second impression has been issued of some prayerful and 
inspiring essays by the well-known Father Moritz Meschler, 
S.J., which originally appeared in Stimmen aus Maria-Laach and 
were later translated under the title “ The Humanity of Jesus” 
(Herder. $1.15). Various phases of our Divine Saviour’s inter- 
course with men are very practically set forth both for spiritual 
reading and for pious meditation. The little volume is heartily 
recommended to the Catholic laity. 





Poems of Modern Make: Lowell and Lindsay.—Enough has 
been written recently of the late Miss Amy Lowell, of her origi- 
nality, her versatility and her rare creative energy. Her methods 
have been widely discussed, and she has well described herself 
when writing of Mrs. Browning. She says Mrs. Browning, in 
contrast to herself, was not “so curious a technician.” There is 
the word, technician! But Mrs. Browning had much more heart 
in her work, and, after all, that is what we look for. Now ap- 
pears Miss Lowell’s second posthumous volume, “East Wind” 
(Houghton, Mifflin. $2.25), a collection of dramatic narratives 
dealing with New England life. The tales are extremely well 
told, with all the author’s scintillant, hard-surface pictures; but 
one wonders if they were worth the telling. The life portrayed 
is tragic and petty—in tales of selfishness, suicide, revenge, un- 
faithfulness, and ill-omened family heirlooms. The characters of 
the book have no understanding of the meaning of life, no prin- 
ciples to brace them. If one argues that they are objective pic- 
tures, it will be urged that the creator of characters has a re- 
sponsibility: that if he gives us realism, he should also give some 
supernaturalism, either expressed or in the background. The life 
portrayed in the narrative is a weak and selfish life, with none of 
the magnanimous and courageous spirit which we like to connect 
with Miss Lowell’s own vigorous existence. 

Vachel Lindsay makes ‘it difficult for even a sympathetic critic 
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to treat him with respect. In his latest volume, “Going to the 
Stars” (Appleton. $2.00), he has written some few exquisite 
little poems that are true lyrics, and one or two longer poems 
that must catch the fancy of the anthologist. “Old, 
old, old, old Andrew Jackson” is a poem of power and inspiration 
despite its fantastic technique. “ Virginia” has in it the strength 
and the vision of the pioneers whom it praises. “A Curse for 
the Saxophone,” though not poetry in the traditional sense, is a 
very significant piece of verse. But mingled with really serious 
achievements, are exuberances that a sane poet would make an 
effort to keep from his readers, and from his friends as well. 
No doubt is cast upon Mr. Lindsay’s sincerity, and serious intent 
in his studies and pictures of Egyptian hieroglyphics. The ex- 
ploitation of such things has earned for Mr. Lindsay the reputa- 
tion of being a genius, and perhaps of being a poet. But to one 
who attempts to look at men and things objectively, such em- 
broideries do appear to be arrant nonsense. 





Saint Francis and His Tertiaries.—Founded to promote the 
sanctification of the individual both in public and private life, it is 
the hope of the Holy See that the Third Order of Saint Francis 
will be widely extended and given a new impetus through the 
septcentenary celebration this year in honor of its holy Founder. 
To spread its knowledge among English speaking peoples, Rev. 
Fredegand Callaey, O.M.Cap., has published under the title “ The 
Third Order of Saint Francis” (Pittsburgh: Saint Augustine 
Monastery. 50c.), an interesting historical essay on its origin, 
growth and influence. Originally appearing in Italian and later 
in French, it was printed serially in English in the Seraphic 
Home Journal but its reprinting in one volume is very timely. 

For the first number of the Centenary Series of Franciscan 
Publications, L. Stacpoole Kenny has made, under the title “ Saint 
Francis of Assisi” (Chicago: Franciscan Herald. 25c.), thir- 
teen charming vignettes on the Little Poor Man of Assisi. In 
sixty-four pages substantially the whole story of the Saint’s life 
is given and its fascinating and romantic reading is enhanced by 
the drawings that accompany the various chapters. 

Abnormal Adolescence.—Some pleasure may be given to the 
friends of the author and some data may be furnished the psy- 
chologist by the publication of such pre-adolescent records as that 
contained in “Apostate” (Houghton, Mifflin. $4.00), by For- 
rest Reid. But these narratives leave the general reader cold, 
even though they are written with the easy style and the limpid 
delicacy of Mr. Reid. Judged by the facts given in his autobio- 
graphy, Mr. Reid had a very dull and stupidly ordinary childhood 
in Belfast. He seems to have had fewer small thrilling adven- 
tures than most boys. His memories of his early days, however, 
are remarkably clear and his mental processes in his successive 
years as a little boy tagging after his Sisters, as a school lad, as 
a clerk, are so vivid that now in his maturity he can analyze them. 
He was an abnormal boy beneath the surface. It is only meg. who 
were abnormal in their childhood that write their reminiscences. 
A far greater benefit would be conferred on the science of boyol- 
ogy if the mental’ processes of the normal boy were minutely an- 
alyzed. But the study of the normal type offers few thrills. 








Before Dempsey’s Time.—Now that John L. Sullivan’s story 
has been told by a college professor, and Corbett’s in a much 
better fashion by himself, it is quite proper and fit that a news- 
paper reporter should tell something about “ Ruby Robert” 
(Doran. $1.50), otherwise known as Bob Fitzsimmons. This 
slim biography has interest in many ways: as contemporary history 
of “the days before romance left the prize ring,” as W. O. 
McGeehan states in his introduction; as a narrative of entertain- 
ment: and also as a story of the newspaper enterprise of the 
Hearst organization. For merit, the volume does not compare with 
the stories of Sullivan or Corbett. But it does make pleasant 
reading for a short hour. Under its sporting chatter it paints an 
actual, live portrait of Fitzsimmons in the days of his fame. 
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Nigger Heaven. The Blood of Kings. The Big House. 
Caleb Peaslee. Perella. Medusa’s Head. 


Another extravaganza of New York society has been per- 
petrated by Carl Van Vechten. In “ Nigger Heaven” (Knopf. 
$2.50), he has again made all his characters tempestuously pas- 
sionate creatures liberated from morals and conventions, but he 
has clothed them with “golden-brown” skins and located them 
in Harlem, the greatest Negro city in the world. The story is of 
the frustrated love of Mary Love, an intelligent librarian with 
radical notions of literature, and Byron Kasson, a college gradu- 
ate with no stamina. The civilization of Harlem is fully and ade- 
quately described, the social position of the Negro in itself and 
in its relation to the whites is clearly analyzed. From this aspect, 
the present volume is the most serious and significant that Mr. 
Van Vechten has yet written. Nevertheless, the total effect of 
the novel is utterly debilitating, and in this it does not at all dif- 
fer from his previous stories. Mr. Van Vechten drags his reader 
down into an animal existence: he sullies the mind and the 
imagination. 


Lovers of genuine romance where love struggles and conquers, 
will enjoy “ The Blood of Kings” (Duffield. $2.00), by Reginald 
Wright Kauffman. Every chapter is wholesome and thrilling and 
the adventures of the hero partly in the Cafe Kolybria in lower 
New York, and partly in Vlof, the capital of Kolybria in the 
Mediterranean, are as amusing as they are exciting. Mr. Kauff- 
man writes graphically, his action moves rapidly, his settings are 
colorful and his characterizations happily contrasted and well sus- 
tained. The plot is not new but to readers fed up with so many 
novels with the sex appeal it should be quite refreshing. 


Taking a small Maine town for the scene of her first novel, 
“The Big House” (Houghton, Mifflin. $2.00), Mildred Was- 
son weaves her story around two generations of typical New 
Englanders. The story is interestingly told, and the author’s de- 
lineation of her characters is well done. It must be said however, 
that the story peters out, and the last quarter of the book is 
wofully weak. There is indication, nevertheless, that the author 
has sufficient talent to produce more distinctive stories in 
the future. 


Another romance with its background in the State of Maine 
is “ Caleb Peaslee” (Altemus. $2.00), by Frank K. Rich. Though 
the plot, if any, consists of a series of disconnected incidents 
that might happen in any rural district, these incidents furnish 
the principal character in the story with an opportunity of in- 
dulging in some genial and humorous homespun philosophy. This 
is of the Joseph Lincoln type of story, but it has failed to reach 
the standard set by Lincoln. 


What Professor Phelps once said of William J. Locke’s novels 
—that they are clean, attractive and absorbing, may well be ap- 
plied to his latest story, “ Perella” (Dodd, Mead. $2.00). A dou- 
ble matrimonial tangle forms the plot. The four major characters 
are finely drawn and their characterization well sustained. Un- 
consciously, almost, each helps to bring about the final struggle 
between love and loyalty. The catastrophe when it comes is tragic; 
its issue intriguing. The possibility of youth mating happily with 
age is the matrimonial problem involved. 


Novelty and diversion will be found in “ Medusa’s Head” (Ap- 
pleton. $1.50), by Josephine Daskam Bacon. There is mystery 
and romance in the story of the disappearance and finding of 
Clelia White, wife of the wealthy and distinguished Crandall 
White of New York and elsewhere. Aaron Glaenzer, jeweler 


extraordinary and gem-cutter plenipotentiary to the royal families 
of London, Paris and New York, and young Mr. Motherwell, 
publisher by occupation but detective by choice, are well paired 
for the solution of the mystery whose background involves an- 
other matrimonial adventure between youth and years. 
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Communications 


The editors are not responsible for opinions expressed in 
this department. 


“Catholic Encyclopedias” for Africa! 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Some weeks ago you were good enough to publish my appeal 
for three sets of the “ Catholic Encyclopedia” for the missionaries 
in Africa. Within one week the three sets were donated, and I 
thereupon closed the lists. But I find that I acted with too much 
precipitation. In a letter recently received my African missionary 
writes: “I thought it would be very difficult to get three sets, 
but I did not know the generosity of America’s readers, As a 
matter of fact I could use very many more sets in our vicariates 
and prefectures.” 

I hope you will allow me to re-open the list. In remote mission 
centers the “ Catholic Encyclopedia” is not a luxury but a neces- 
sity for the overworked missionary. Will all who wish to help, 
please address me in care of America, at 329 West 108th Street, 
New York, N. Y. 

New York. Joun Wi tsye. 


Progress of Catholicism in China 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

I read with great interest here in China the respective papers 
and communications of Mr. Yang and Mr. Van Couenhoven. In 
view of their statements the following newest happenings will 
be of interest to you. Lately, three native bishops have been ap- 
pointed: Mgr. Sun, Ly-hsien, Tchely, a Lazarist; Mgr. Tchang, 
Puchi, Hupe, a Franciscan; and Mgr. Tchao, Suean-hoa-fu, 
Tchely, a secular priest. His Holiness has ordered them to 
Rome, where on the feast of Jesus Christ, King, October 31, the 
Holy Father himself will consecrate them. A collection was taken 
up in all the vicariates to pay their expenses. 

In favor of the Catholic schools a very important step has been 
taken. July last, Father De Preter was named Inspector General 
of all the Catholic schools and institutions in China. He is Flem- 
ish by birth, belongs to the Congregation of the Immaculate Heart 
of Mary, Scheut, Belgium, and is an expert on educational ques- 
tions. He was on the board of theologians, who prepared the 
General Council of Shanghai, 1924. His ordinary place of labor 
lies in the Vicariate of East Mongolia. 

Tientsin, China. ap 


An Unfortunate Translation 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

One of the masterpieces of modern painting adorns the covers 
of the Literary Digest for August 21. The reproduction is ex- 
cellent and I am sure if M. Pascal Adolphe Jean Dagnan-Bou- 
veret, who painted the picture just thirty years ago, ever sees it 
he will be pleased. What would greatly displease him though, 
and what will likewise displease every Catholic familiar with the 
scene depicted so beautifully by Dagnan-Bouveret, is the transla- 
tion given under the picture by the Literary Digest. 

If my memory serves me right the French text inscribed by 
the painter and to be found under the picture itself at the Luxem- 
bourg, in Paris, is Le Pain Bénit. Now to even a novice in the 
study of the French language Bénit does not mean “ consecrated,” 
but “ blessed,” which is quite different, when we are dealing with 
a matter so important. 

The average Protestant, on seeing the picture and the title, 
will be still more misled as to the real Catholic belief concerning 
the Blessed Sacrament; he will be very much tempted to criticize 
us for the lack of respect shown the Blessed Eucharist, allowing 
a mere altar boy to pass around to the people in the church the 
so-called (by the Literary Digest) “consecrated” bread. Why 
did not the editors, instead of copying the mistaken translation to 
be found in the “ New International Encyclopedia” (Vol. VI, 
Second Ed., page 433), go to a very fine book on art published 
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by their own house, Funk and Wagnalls, with an introduction by 
G. K. Chesterton, in which the French text is properly translated 
“ Blessed Bread”? 

The scene depicted there is one to be still witnessed in many 
parts of France at the Sunday High Mass. The families of the 
parish generally take turns in offering a sort of very special bread 
which is duly blessed by the priest at the beginning of the Mass. 
Then, cut in little squares, it is passed around to the congregation 
during the Offertory of the Mass. The custom dates back, I 
have been told, many centuries. I wish all our Protestant friends 
could be told of this real meaning of the picture; then they would 
not be tempted to call us hypocrites whilst pointing out the little 
boy passing around the basket of so-called “consecrated bread” 
and this in the face of all the marvelous display of pomp and 
magnificence which surrounded the Eucharistic Congress of Chi- 
cago! Yes, it is to my mind a very unhappy and unfortunate trans- 
lation. Copying an Encyclopedia, even when it is titled “new,” 
is not always safe. 

Los Gatos, Calif. GasrieL M. Ménacer, S.J. 


Wesley and Democracy 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

After the Revolution Wesley sent Asbury and Coke to the 
United States to act as superintendents of the Methodist Societies. 
A few years passed when the news was carried back to England 
that they were assuming the title of “ Bishop.” His letter reveals 
the indignation that Wesley felt when he wrote: 

“T study to be little; you study to be great; I creep; you 
strut along. How can you, how dare you, suffer yourself to 
be called bishop? I shudder, I start at the very thought! Men 
may call me a knave or a fool, a rascal or a scoundrel, and 
I am content; but they shall never by my consent call me 
bishop! For my sake, for God’s sake, for Christ’s sake, put 
a full end to this.” 
While the strutting still continues, the time is most opportune 

to recall Wesley’s opinion concerning the principles that led to 
the adoption of the Constitution, and the attitude of Methodist 
preachers toward our Government in the “days that tried men’s 
souls;” and in the dark days of the Revolution when the crisis 
came to determine whether “government of the people, by the 
people, for the people, shall (not) perish from the earth.” 

So contemptible was Wesley’s opinion of “independency,” that 
his editor offers an apology, knowing it “cannot fail to meet the 
strong and decided disapprobation of Americans.” Answering the 
statement of Dr. Price, that “Liberty is more or less complete, 
according as the people have more or less share in the govern- 
ment,” Wesley said: 

This is altogether contrary to matter of fact; the greater 
share the people have in the government, the less liberty, either 
civil or religious, does the nation in general enjoy. There is 
most liberty of all, civil and religious, under a limited mon- 
archy; there is usually less under an aristocracy, and least of 
all under a democracy. 

Gloating over the defeats of the Revolutionary patriots, Wesley 
wrote: 

Since we sought help from God, there has been a manifest 
blast on them. Meantime are they humbled? No, they roar 
like a wild beast in a net. . Do you not observe, 
wherever these bawlers (Americans) for liberty govern, there 
is the vilest slavery? Probably Satan hoped by adding 
to all other vices, the spirit of independency, to have over- 
turned the whole work of God in America. The spirit of in- 
dependency, “the glorious fault of angels and gods” (that 
is in plain terms of devils) the same which so many call lib- 
erty. . . . They are mad. Reason is lost in rage. Wisdom 
is fallen in the streets. 

That the Methodist preachers shared Wesley’s views, is evident 


from the fact that when the war broke, they all asked for passes, | 


excepting Asbury. He remained, but refused to take the oath. 
General Smallwood granted the passes with the observation, “ Now 
you have done all the hurt you can, you want to go home.” 

The observation of Cobb, in his “ Rise of Religious Liberty,” 
sums up the Methodist attitude toward the Revolution: “The 
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Methodists are not to be classed among the strugglers for religious 
liberty.” They “procured no small portion of odium in the Revo- 
luticn as Tories in politics and opponents to full freedom of wor- 
ship.” 

The history of the attitude of the Methodist Church towards 
the slavery question and the war of the Rebellion is no more 
creditable than the Revolution. 

Wesley condemned slavery as did his church down to 1801. It 
began to wink at slavery in 1812 and boldly upheld it in 1836, 
refusing to ordain a preacher in New York State, unless he prom- 
ised not to discuss it in his church, and in the same General 
Conference condemned an individual who would dare read an 
anti-slavery paper. 

“Pictures of Slavery” came from the press in 1857 and was 
written by Rev. John D. Long, a Methodist minister of the Phil- 
adelphia Conference. It is a bitter indictment of his Church. If 
he refers to Papal Rome it is not to show that the kissing of a 
Papal ring chills love for the constitution: 

Tell it not in old Papal Rome that Methodists in the nine- 
teenth century, in the United States of America, are contend- 
ing that a part of the human race should be kept in ignorance; 
that ignorance in slaves is the mother of devotion; that the 
grog shop is better than the school house; rum better than 
education. 

Were Wesley living, he might revise Johnson’s famous dictum, 
that patriotism is the last refuge of a strutter. 


Lockport, N. Y. J. B. B. 


The “Bell of the Will” 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Will you please allow me to say that St. Patrick”s “ Bell of the 
Will” is not in Belfast, as is stated in Edythe H. Browne’s very 
excellent article on “ Bells: The Tongues of Religion” in your 
issue of August 21. 

The “Bell of the Will” is in the National Museum in Dub- 
lin. It is six-and-a-half inches in height, made of two plates 
of hammered iron, and is not ornamented in any way. 

The beautiful and richly ornamented shrine, made by Donal 
O’Lochlan, King of Ireland (died 1121), to cover and protect 
this venerable relic is also preserved amongst Dublin’s most 
valued treasures. 


Chicago, IIl. CatHaL O'Byrne. 


Our Attitude Towards Mexico Viewed From Brazil 


To the Editor of AMERIca: 

I am enclosing herewith a few articles appearing in O Jornal do 
Brasil pertinent to the Catholic persecution in Mexico. These 
articles are representative of many others appearing in all the 
newspapers of Brazil, all of them couched in terms of vehement 
protest against the barbarisms of the Mexican Government. They 
may be of interest to you. 

It is a pity, and very strange, too, that the United States Gov- 
ernment should permit such flagrant violations of the fundamental 
principles of American civilization, without even protesting against 
such acts. Is it that the American Government does not care 
whether or not its citizens are driven out of the country for 
preaching the Gospel, or is it that no American ministers have 
been expelled from Mexico? The American Government knows 
very well that the religious question in Mexico is not what the 
Mexican Government claims it is. 

Such acts as practised by the Bolshevist Government of Mexico, 
right at your very doors, certainly do not augur well for the 
policy adopted by the United States in its dealings with Mexico. 
A great deat of the trouble which Mexico has had within the 
last sixteen years is directly traced to a failure on the part of 
the United States to grasp the situation in Mexico and adopt meas- 
ures in accord with facts and common sense. When is all this 
miscarriage in policy to cease? 


Rio de Janeiro. José pe ALMEIDA. 
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